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PREFACE 


I have written this took without any idea of doing more 
than report facts I have no axe to grind and would 
not tilt at a windmill even if I knew the rudiments of 
the sport 

Neither do I seek reform in the Underworld of Pax to 
A newspaper correspondent in a foreign Land soon loses 
his illusions and reforms of existing conditions will nev er 
be brought about by writing books or articles 
Reformation is better left to the wiseacres the statesmen 
and professional reformist 1 , who actualh achieve as 
little as we journalists 

In compiling this book I have honestly endeavoured 
to tell the truth There may be some who wall label 
my work sensational but it is sen-ational only in 
the same degree that striking events are Truth they 
say is stranger than fiction and by the same token it 
is often much duller but many truths unpalatable 
as the} may be are not dull 
Perhaps however I had better leave nn readers to 
judge the wisdom of the foregoing remark 
It I have succeeded in portraying a phase of Pans 
life which is unfamiliar then my task will have been 
amply rewarded 

And so reader go to thy reading in peace 

Pans H J G 

Jitn' 1921 
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THE 

UNDERWORLD OF PARIS. 

CHAPTER I 

PARIS IN THE DAWN' 

Man\ men and women have tried to translate the charm 
of Pans into words others more able than I ha\ e sought 
to catdi some of the elusive atmosphere which wraps 
in sweet mystery the very word ’ Pans ’ 

In writing of the Underworld I base left far behind 
me any lurking desire to gild the lily , neither do I try 
to improve on the success of other wnters who have so 
nearly succeeded with pen and ink in portraying the 
city I love so much No writer worth his salt can have 
lived m Pans without having had the desire at some 
time or other to seize pen and paper and write about 
the at) l \ ow the thought has come to me often enough 

Perhaps it was the sight of the chestnut trees in the Champs 
Elystes bursting into bud, heralding the coming of another 
spnng mayhap it was a glimpse of two lovers sittwt, 
behind a pillar in Saint Sufpice church their souls stirred 
b) the music they heard but sub-consciously " the world 
forgetting by the world forgot 
Other times thoughts have come crowding into my 
brain when leaning o\ tr the stone pirapet of the Pont 
Reul, watching the sun going down ui a blaze of colour — 
salmon pink and *oft grey, mixed as only the Great 
Architect can mingle them softening the contours of 
the Trocadero and making of the Seme a river of gold 
Take a morning in June, when the first flash of dawn 
comes stealing o\ er the Paris roof'. There is not a breath 
of wind to stir the leaves of the trees the streets are 
deserted save for an occasional sleepy -eyed policeman 
13 
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puffing a cigarette Another day has just been born 
Paris at dawn seems a aty of innocence All 
around are teeming thousands with their own lives 
and destinies , their loves and their fights for existence 
tiny ants crawling over a gigantic anthill Thoughts 
swirl in one s brain and in the mind of those who earn 
their living by then peas the thoughts form themselves 
into words , words alas, which are seldom ever written 
down. That is one of the tragedies of a journalist s life 
in the hurry and scurry of getting news too often the 
really human and uplifting thoughts never find an outlet. 
5Iany boohs about Pans the real Part, could be \vntten 
by those who know and love the city if only one had 
the time 

The policeman lights another cigarette from the stump 
of the previous one and I 

I am going home from my work the policeman like 
myself, is probably thinking about bed. We have both 
been on the watchtower all night he for evil-doers and 
I for news , news that is to come to jour breakfast table, 
hot and hot Down the street comes the tap-tapping 
of Louis Quinzc heels above the heels there is an opera 
cloak, and above that a face rather careworn beneath 
the rouge but a face that not so long ago was as innocent 
as the dawn Over the waj there a scraping, as if 
a tin pad were being dragged across the paiemwit All 
along the streets of Pan> at this hour men and women 
like pigs discgmg for truffles are seeking fortune in the 
„ - bins The two extremes of the Underworld meet 
' dawn 

ragpickers of Pam are a race apart They live 
is called the Zone a district just beyond the 
^ which even as I write are being demolished 
in dirty little wooden huts the ragpickers have their 
dwellings sleeping m the morning , then sifting and selling 
the fruits of their labours thej emerge from their hove£ 
at night to earn their daily bread Sometimes children, 
quite small children may be seen helping their elders, 
for in the Zone ’ Uttle men and women begin to delve 
for their living almost as soon as they can toddle. 

The men and women ragpickers are not the trims 
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ds la crime of humanity Many of them have seen the 
mside of a ] ail on more than one occasion. But for the 
most part they are honest enough and only ask to be 
left alone and allowed to follow their trade without inter 
ference Broken meats and victuals cracked vessels 
scraps of doth or clothing all arc fish that come to their 
net With bent backs and their heads almost inside 
the garbage bins the chiffoniers (ragpickers) 'eem 
to fumble but in reality they are sorting the rubbish 
with the eyes and hands of experts Sometimes in the 
dawn one sees a prince of ragpickers a man who drives 
his own donkey and little cart Setting hia steed at a 
trot he drives back to the Zone with his day s catch 
in the back of the cart 

The majority are not so fortunate they stuff the 
odds and ends like castaways from household wrecks 
into sacks and start a long and weary trudge back to 
their huts 

Presently there will be a loud rumbling and groaning 
like the sound of hundreds of souls in agony and round 
the corner will appeir the dust carts driven by motor 
power Brawny men lilt the bins and throw them into 
the slow moving vehicle They are pitched back to the 
pavement empty and the cart moves on to the municipal 
dust destructor 

Presently comes the pitter patter of felt slippers 
the milkmaids (shades of country bred Phyllis) and 
the bread-carriers make their appearance The bloom of 
the country has not jet disappeared from these country 
wenches faces they are used to early rising They 
ring an unseen hand releases a catch and the girls 
are swallowed up in the houses they climb from floor 
to floor leaving the milk and bread ' outside the doors 
of the fiat dwellers 

Again the doors open and there appear the concierges 
their hair hidden by gaudy handkerchiefs Each one 
has a broom and begins to sweep the pavement from 
the door to the curb Leaning on their broom handles 
the concierges, stop work and gossip Your secrets and 
mine dear reader are canvassed by our concierges to 
whom nothing is sacred. They know what time we 
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of the land which exists between two boxers both haie 
their eye on the parse If there is no visit from a petite 
amic the Heels listlessly looks through the morning 
newspaper usually the one which is known as le jourral 
i ies concurges Ihen slowly but witli an eye on the 
clock the Heels puts on her warpaint for the nights 
battle for existence 

It is a dreary business this preparation for the fray 
But later when you drop into Maxim s or the Dead Rat 
you will find the HeeU without a Mgn of weariness on 
her face Night after night she sits there waiting 

waiting Perhaps someore in' ites her to supper 
and she will talk and laugh and drink champagne and 
be amusing with her chatter But all the time behind 
the laughter she is asking herself Is my night to be 
wasted like tins ? 

The man bicL her good night and Iea\ es her disappointed 
She sits and wait. while the weary hours drag along She 
has heard all the tunes before her mouth becomes sulky 
as the night grows older They call her a daughter of 
)oy a punted butterfly Yes a butterfly which has 
been broken on the wheels of life 

The night wears on maybe it is rent day to-morrow 
and the Heels wonders what she is going to tell the con 
cierge if hex luck does not change The orchestra lengthens 
the intervals between tunes for the restaurant is becoming 
empty and lifeless and Heels and her listers look at the 
dock with ey es that are becoming haggard with despair 
When a man comes in they look up brightly with hope 
that springs eternal but the man scryr likely sees 
them as vultures seeking their prey sits down alone 
pays for his dnnk and quickly goes out 

\\eary and dreary the Heels prepares to go home 
gathering together her belongings from the cloakroom 
and going out into the street elbowing her way through 
the crowd of chasseurs night cabmen and hangers-on 
-to the skirts of the night birds 

Often am I asked How is it that the Parisians 
can go to their offices in the morning when they <pend 
night alter night in the caffe and restaurants? I 
inscribe this question on my tablets as a pendant to tha 
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one which journalists are so often ashed "How do 
editors get enough news to fill the neswpapers ? ' It 
would take a book to answer that question, so I must 
dismiss it, but the former one can be replied to here 
and rosy 

The answer is ' They don t ' The questioner usually 
lifts his eyebrows in further question when he gets this 
answer, and I am sure that not one m ten belies es me 
1 cannot help it , it is true Parisians do not stay up 
all night in caft=> They lease that to the night birds of 
all nations Go where you will in Montmartre or else- 
where, and you will Led all the night haunts packed 
tight with men and women who appear to be enjoying 
themsches Here and there jou hear the British or 
American accent and you recognise fellow countrymen. 
But ot course, you say not all tbe«e people can be 
foreigners , some of them at least must be hrenchtnen 
So they are, but not Parisians I will guarantee that 
if you would take a census of the frequenters of the night 
calts on any occasion except on the night of a holiday, 
you would not find twenty Parisians in the room 
There are very likely a certain number of Frenchmen 
up from the provinces, men on business, on pleasure, 
or those who are mixing the two Then they return to 
their homes and their provincial lives which are just 
as hundrum as any life m prouncial England A day's 
work, an aptntij and a hand of mamllc before dinner 
then bed Thousands and thousands of Parisians are 
leading the same lives in Paris They are all around 
you You never see them you say? Of course you 
do not The Frenchman s home may be but ten yards 
from the spot where you are talking to him but it will 
take you ten years to pass his threshold But of this 
phase of life I shail have more to say presently 
The point is that the people you see, the night bird; 
of Pans arc, excluding the women ninety per cent 
foreigners— South and North Americans, Greeks British, 
Spaniards, Italians, and once upon a time, Russians 
and Germans About eight per cent will be provincial 
and the rest (I wall grant you this) Parisians That is 
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the answer to the question, " How do Parisians manage 
to get to their offices in the morning ’ " 

Paris night hie was created for foreigners I might 
even say that foreigners played a great part in creating 
the night We Take, for instance, Maxims It is run 
by a British company , so is the Frolics One might 
continue the hst until one found that more than half 
of the best known night establishments w ere either financed 
or owned by foreigners That is a side of the night life 
of which little has hitherto been said 
It 13 the same with the troop of girL who come on m 
short skirts and bare legs and who sing an unintelligible 
song You turn to your companion, for here is something 
which is "so French, dont you know” But you are 
wrong Those girls come from Liverpool, where there 
is a school which turns them out like sausages from a 
machine, and troops of them are delighting audiences 
from Constantinople to Antwerp 

A by-product of the war, when most of the night haunts 
shut down entirely, the waiters into the trenches 
and the red coated orchestra into internment, was the 
night dub But this was not altogether a success, and 
war or no war people wanted to enjoy themselves This 
led to a reviv al of the early morning visit to the markets, 
the Co vent Garden of Pans 


III 

LES HALLES 

Back of the right bank of the Seine, where the bud 
fanciers’ shops ar e y ou will find the Part. Markets Another 
approach to them straight away down the Rue Mont- 
martre Go through Les Halles any time between nine 
in the rooming and nightfall and you will find yourself 
in an abyss of dirt and desolation Just after nightfall 
the Markets are dean, and_withia a few hours then will 
be filthy dirty again 

An hour or a httle more after sunset the first arrivals 
dnbble in, and then as the night advances, the stream 
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thickens. carte high loaded vnth produce rumble over 
the cobbles , men and women arrive on foot to take 
away the fruite and \ egetables, which have aim cd with 
the dew fresh upon them 

The Hailes are as old fashioned as anything to be foend 
m Pans Otlier things have moved slowly towards 
moderns ess, but the month of the Cit} has never 
had the attention of the dentist. Any great market 
in any capital aty acts as a magnet to all lands of extra- 
ordinary characters, ard in this wt=e Pins exactly like 
any other aty Co\ ent Garden, I remember, used to 
possess a restaurant which opened expressly for the 
market people and on the morning after a Co \ ent Garden 
toll it was the rendezvous of a certain class of Londoner s 
Pans, winch has so many things to show visitors, has 
nev cr attempted to parade the Central Market, so those 
who have found their way thither have done so when 
Dame Pans was taken oS her guard 

If Covent Garden can show one eating house which 
caters for the fcrtnightlj night bird ’I believe I am right 
m Ldcvrng that the Covent Garden balL only occur 
once in two weeks ') les Halles take the pas ov er it, 
ard can boast of set eral In the da vs when 1 was j onager, 
the cabaret, known as the Chien Qui Fume (the Smoking 
Dog) was a place for the more adventurous of night birds. 
Its degeneration onlj served to increase its attraction 
for those who wished to see life Once a humble 
but respectable eating and drinking establishment for 
the market folk, it gradual!} fell into disrepute and was 
toon a noted place for evil characters Apaches of the 
male and female gender used to patronise it, and it became 
known as a place to be kept away from, although there 
were always people who used to say Oh Mr Greenwall, 
do take us to that amusing place near the Markets yon 
know where all those Apaches are. But it was a dan- 
gerous proceeding to play bear-leader to honeymooning 
cojpJes who wanted to collect adventures as other people 
collect postage stamps to exhibit the collection on thor 
return to Saburbia, where I imagine Jfr Green wail must 
have acquired a reputation he by no means desned 

Other places around the Halles basked is the reflected 
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glory of the more notorious drinking shops, and quite 
soon, the " patrons," with note vorthy acumen, saw there 
was more profit to be extracted from the sightseang 
tourists than from the market porters, who only visited 
these places because they were obliged to do so he 
Pere Tranquil was a striking example of one who made 
hay while the electnc arc lamps glowed rather Tranquil 
was fairly tranquil at the beginning His was, and still is, 
quite a small place facing the Markets Downstairs there 
is a little zinc cm ered bar, and here the market porters 
were wont to dnnk their matutinal cup of coffee accom- 
panied by a “ little glass the said gla^s containing cognac 
or vieux marc 

But the market porters were not out seeing life They 
shrugged their shoulders unamiably at the women gowned 
m very little, accompanied bv men who had drunk many 
little glasses before \ lsiting les Halles The patnm of 
the P&e Tranquil was wise in his generation Upstairs 
there was an empty room doing nothing not bringing 
in a sou to the coffers Le Pore spent a little money on 
tables and chairs, some tablecloths etc , and there was 
a famous restaurant all ready for the night birds 

They came in dro\es Business boomed Lc PCre 
grew rich — and somewhat foolish He tned to emulate 
Oliver Twist and * wanted more — money The greasy 
looking waiter gave way to a pukka matlre d'ho'el, and 
there were serving damsels and what not and the prices 
leaped accordingly The earl\ morning breakfast’ of 
tradition in the Halles consists of onion soup, ham and 
a bottle of wine Three people foreigners, two nen 
and onti woman partook of tht a modest meal and were 
presented with a bill totalling £22 They protested 

Then there appeared (so I wrote in the Daily Express 
at the time) three tall men dad m corduroy trousers 
the red waist sash and the peaked doth cap which are 
the customary wear of Pans hooligans They got up 
from a table and adopted such a threatening attitude 
that the trembling guests paid the bill and le't in a hurry 
The hooligans, however, followed them outside and 
knocked them about 

The police were informed of this extortion by violence, jf' 
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and early the next morning raided the Pfre Tranquil. 
Sixty persons were amsted and taken to the police station 
and made to produce their papers Sue of them were 
discovered to be criminals wanted by the polite for various 
o flencts 

For some days the restaurant remained quiet, bet 
very soon tbe night birds returned to their nest 
You may go to the Pere Tranquil any night — or rather 
monung — and find it peaceful But jtra may go once 
again and wish you bad not After your round of the 
Montmartre haunts you wend your way to the Halles. 
Your taxi racing at breakneck speed passes long lines 
of slowly moving carts loaded roost neatly with piles 
of cabbages carrots and other market prodace. They 
are going where you are going but their purpose is not 
the same. 

Your taxi will probablj not be able to penetrate nghi 
into the Halles, therefore you discharge it and male 
the rest of jour way on foot, treading down rubbish 
of all lands and elbowing and pushing your way through 
the busy throng you eventually arrive at sour destination 
Downstairs you find a troy little bar behind which a 
man m his shut sleeves is serving glasses of steaming 
hot coffee and many little glasses of alcohol At the 
far end of the bar there is a steep staircase up which 
you c lim b 

Yon find yourself in an oblong room with tables running 
right round A waiter pilots you to an empty table, 
and after a buxom young woman has removed your 
wraps, you have tune to look around and take stock 
of jour fellow guests. Any London police court magis- 
trate would, I feel sure, give every man and woman here 
six months by just looking at his or her face. Indeed, 
the faces are not pleasant You are sitting within a few 
paces of where thousands are toiling hard for their bare 
existence, who year in and year ont nse long before 
the day u aired and work m the Markets But here are 
those who neither tod nor spun 
Women with gorgeous gowns have dropped the artificial 
maimer they were displaying a few hours ago when you 
saw them at the Dead Rat or Jfojdni s They are reverting 
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to type as the night merges into morning Here a student 
of human nature will soon pick out the daughters of 
concierges and washerwomen which many of these girls 
are They gesticulate like fishwives and their language 

You will perhaps be astonished to hear many of the 
women speaking German tho*e who but a few hours 
ago you heard speaking French and whom you \ery 
likely thought were Pansicnnes If they take you into 
their confidence they will tell you they are Alsatians 
for Pans abounds with them now But unlike many 
Alsatians they speak remarkably good German. 

Over there are two women sharing a phial of cocaine. 
They do it openly in the early hours m the Halles. Going 
from table to table and talking gibberish is a drunken 
French sailor — apparently the only Frenchman m the 
place Hu. breast is covered with war ribbons What 
be is doing here is a mystery \t a table near the middle 
of the room there are three new arrivals two men and 
one woman The woman is English vivacious and 
rather pretty She seems to be slipping out of her gown 
and the pearl* she is wearing could never acknowledge 
an oyster for a mother The taller of her two companions 
is a well known English crook m Pans He has 
polished manners — his best asset He talks amusingly 
to the other man — a mystery man — who poses as an 
Irish count but whom the police know to be of Hungarian 
birth 

Some Amencans come m very noisily Some of them 
have seen the inside of Sing Sing and then records since 
they came to France with the army are had An American 
detective who vi_ited one of the establishments in the 
Halles referred to hi* countrymen whom he saw there 
as bad men He might have added that they were 
also gunmen for on more than one occasion there 
has been gun play in the neighbourhood of the Halles 
The hooligans whom I mentioned in connection with 
the nudmg of the Pere Tranquil are not allays to be 
seen on the premise but they are within had it ]» 
rare indeed that the night or what remains of it 
without an incident of some kind destroying the hirrconv 
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of the mght buds It may be a quarrel between tro 
Heels apropos of a man, a debt, or something perfectly 
insignificant, and in a moment the place is an an uproar 
Glares By, necks are knocked off fcot&es and the opponents 
use them as weapons Unlike Englishwomen of this 
class, who usually scratch when they fight each other 
the Frenchwomen take bottles, glasses, or anything 
el^e that is handy with which to hurt one another 

A fight usually ends in both parties to the battle being 
bundled out of the room and down the staircase into , 
the street but when their male friends take a hand in 
the fight (as very often happens), the waiters pne up 
try-ng to intervene and the ‘ patron ' spends fas tune 
appealing for the police and at the same time hopmg 
they will not come 

It would be impossible to raid these establishments 
ui the markets without laying hands on wanted criminals 
and it is strange that raids are not earned out more fre- 
quently than they are. long as the restaurants axe 
kept open for the market people they are fulfilling a 
want but when they become the happy hunting pound 
of the scum of the night life of Pans, it is tune they were 
stamped out 

In the hours preceding the dawn you will find the 
dregs of the Underworld of Pans assembled around 1» 
Halles 
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GUIDES 

Do you want a guide sir? 

No man who has ever been on a visit to Pans can have 
tailed to have had these words said to him at some time 
or another probably several times The guide is one 
of the blackest stains on Paris life He is a guide in 
name only he is a friend but unto himself and his philo 
sophy consists in swindling his patron to the utmost of 
his bent The guide is the agti t de Itason as it were 
between the seeker after adventure and the Underworld 
o! Pans His happy hunting ground is around the Place 
de lOpdra but you will hnd him anywhere between 
the comer of the Rue de la Chaussde d Antin and the 
comer ol the Rue Scnbc He hovers between a world 
famous tourist agency at the comer of the Avenue de 
1 Opera and an English bank which is opposite Inside 
the agency s office there a printed notice warning visitors 
that the guides who stand outside have nothing at all 
to do with the agency The agency of course is m no 
way responsible for the pests who waylay unwary persons 
and the management say they can do nothing to do away 
with the men who buttonhole one outside 
Many times the police have been approached to put 
down the nuisance but they will only act when they 
can catch a guide guilty ol a misdemeanour and the guide 
is very very seldom caught They appear to act singly' 
but in reality they form one of the greatest unions for 
evil which exist m Pans And if one could put into 
word* the amount of ruination these men have caused 
the result would be startling 
Blackmail and thelt are but two of the crimes of which 
they are guilty They were pests before the war and 
during hostilities they preyed on officers on leave m Pans 
Since the war they have redoubled their activities and 
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the public hears but seldom of thar alines, for the simple 
reason that them victims, -who are often roamed men 
shun publicity In all my experience of Pans I hare 
never found a guide who was of French birth They 
are practically all Russian Poles some of whom have ac- 
quired French or Amencan nationality If a would be 
patraniscr of a guide would only foot with seeing eyes 
at these men's shifty appearance their unhealthy, greasy, 
bestial faces, be would turn away in disgust, and the 
guide would have to do something eLe for a living 
Were it not so tragic, it would be comic indeed that these 
men should have the impertinence to oBer their service 
as guides to Pans The} know nothing and care less 
about the historical and architectural beauties of the 
French capital. Their one idea is to get as much money 
out of J on as possible and to get it as quickly as possible. 
The only places they can guide you to— the only 
places they want to guide joa to — are the licensed houses 
of ill-fame Should you ask then to take you to see 
any historical monument they will accept with alacrity 
Then you will see what happens 
They will make any kind of an excuse to temporise 
they will suggest that you take some refreshment before 
you start They will whispcrallonngsuggestionsof pretty 
ladies They will produce photographs. If you agree 
to take some refreshment with them they will walk away 
with you to one of the many houses m the neighbourhood.* 
They will sit very quietly with you while y ou spend money’ 
Their questions to you will appear harmless. The} 
will ask casually where you are staying , they will do 
their best to learn your name and your home address 
and they will most certainly ask if yon are roamed 
Beware, ray friends beware of your replies. If the guide 
sees there is nothing more to be got oat of you, he w31 
suggest leaving and for ht. " services ” he will ask a very 
modest fee But he collects a percentage from the pro- 
on what you have spent in the house. That 
the most innocent manner the guide has of mating 
money He is a good judge of character, and if he thinks 
you are too strongmmded to be blackmailed you will 
hear no mare of hun Bat if on the other hand, he has 
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collected enough information about you, and thinks 
he can make some more money, you will find tuna one 
fine morning at your hotel 

He mil be full of smiles and greetings, and mil probably 
open the conversation by telling you that he is temporarily 
embarrassed for funds If that does not bring any offer 
of financial assistance from you, he will change his manner 
and suggest that your family or your fneni> might like 
to hear details of y our little wall with hun If you do not 
fall into the trap he mil lease you, muttering threats 

But the guide is always on the lookout for the man 
who is of an adventurous turn of mind In the pre- 
liminary con\ ersation with you the guide will sound you 
about your knowledge of Pans If he sees that nee 
in the everyday sense of the word, makes no appeal to 
you, he will be ever ready with some other proposals, 
all of which be intends to turn into money for himself 
Here is a story, every' word of which I vouch for 

One winters morning, about two years before the 
war, a tall young man came staggering out of the Madeleine 
Church m Pans He tell, rather than walked, down 
the steps to the street, and then staggered about the 
pavement m a manner in which mem usually behave 
when they have drunk of strong waters Passers-by 
stopped to giggle , a crowd rapidly gathered, and then 
the inevitable policeman appeared He took in the 
situation at a glance — or thought he did — and curled 
his hp sarcastically Here was another of those young 
English visitors who had come to Pans to have a good 
time •"id enjoy himself, and who had got drunk m 
the process But the young man was neither English 
nor drank He was taken to the police-station, where 
ho told a most remarkable story So remarkable was 
the story, that a prominent official from the Surety (the 
Trench Scotland Yard) was sent for Then an inter- 
preter was fetched, and eventually a telephone message 
was sent to the office of the Canadian High Commissioner, 
requesting the despatch of an official This was the 
story the young man told 

He was a Canadian who had dealt in real estate and 
had made money He decided on a visit to Europe 
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He tool*, a ticket to tendon, where he spent a li»tlc tsn*. 
and then he m2de up his imcd to visit the South of FrZRf* 
He had rever visited Pans so he decided to travel over 
night from London and to spend a few hours in Pens 
before his train left for the South in the evening He 
came via the Newhavcn-Dieppe rou*e, and armed at 
the St Lazare station in the early hour* of the naming 
He put his luggage in the cloakroom at the station, and 
put the receipt in fan. pocket-book alongside a considerate 
sum of money he had m notes Then he walled out 
of the station, intending to see Pans Hi* footsteps led 
him, as they have led so many other people to the Place 
de l Opdra, vhich for all intents and purposes may he 
compared to Piccadilly Circus He stopped and pared 
for some minutes at the wonderful pfle which is the Pans 
Opera House, and then what mere natural than fee sho Jd 
start to walk down the Avenue de I 0 p 6 u 3 

Pass mg the tounst agency office which I hate already 
mentioned, he was accosted bj a guide — an early bird out to 
catch the early worm The guide spun off his usual piece 
about pretty ladies but it evoked no acceptive response 
from the yourg Canadian. However, the id*a of hiring 
a guide was not av erse to the young man who v ery sageiv 
thought that as he had but a few hours to spend in Pans 
he might just as well put himself in the hands of a re- 
sponsible person who knew Pans, who knew the ropes 
and who could take him around and show him the sights 
The guide, seeing that his prospective client was likely 
to slip through his fingers if he continued hi* talk about 
pretty ladles changed his tactics and becoming ic***a*ety 
serious said ' What would you like to see sir ? The 
young Canadian thought for a moment any then replied 
that be would like to see some Apache* Probably the 
memory of some story he had read in a home newspaper 
had dished across his mmd The guide did cot sank 
Here was manna dropped straight from Heaven The 
guide thought hi* lucky star was indeed ta the ascendant 
Hi looked the young man over and summed him op 
' Of course I can take you to see some apaches, but 
it costs rather a lot of money,' he said. The Canadian 
answered that it did not matter, as he had p’eaty 01 
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money he was here on a holiday, and requested to be 
taken to the Apaches as quickly as possible 
The guide now quite sure of his prey called a cab 
and gave an address which the Canadian did not under 
stand They drove some way and then stopped m 
front of a house and went upstairs to the third floor 
where the guide opened the door with a 1 ey They entered 
an ordinary pooriy furnished room There was nothing 
much there but two or three chairs and a table The 
guide told his companion to sit down which the Canadian 
did Then he vas invited to take a drink and accepted 
The guide said I suppose you would like some whiskey > 

The young man assented The guide continued I 
don t dnnh whiskey myself but 1 11 take something else 
He then went to a cupboard and took out two bottles 
and two glasses He poured out a stiff drink of whiskey 
and handed it to his companion Dnnk that he said 
They dinked glasses m the Trench fashion and 
the next thing the Canadian knew was that he was sitting 
on a chair in a church and feeling very ill Drugged 
of course 

He had absolutely no recollection of anything after 
drinking his whiskey \t the police station he found 
that all his money had gom and also his cloakroom 
ticket The police went to the St Lazarc station but 
of course the luggage had gone too The Canadian was 
taken by detectives to the place where he had 
picked up the guide to try and «ee if he could 
identify him among tho e who were assembled there 
but of course he could not Ifc tried to gi\ e a description 
of the man and for him no doubt it was a \ ery faithful 
description but to the police it might have been a word 
p cture of any of the dozen men that hang about outside 
the agency office 

With no money and no friend- and no clothes * the 
young Canadian was a rather forlorn person After 
making the necessary inquiries the High Commissioner 
gav e him a ticket back to Canada where he returned a 
sadder, and it is to be hoped a wiser man 
Wi<dom and sadness often go hand In hand — the morning 
after the night before — but it is astonishing how much 

•*** 
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qcsfe unnecessary suffering could be avoided by a little 
forethought Men go blundering into adventure with 
then - eyes wide open, and the consequences are often 
to be deplored. Once, to my certain knowledge the 
blundering of two young men might have had the gravest 
consequences for England during the Great War It 
will tx: recalled th 3 t British Ministers were very ollen 
summoned to Pans during hostilities, and they always 
made their headquarters at the Hotel CriUion, which 
is in the Place de la Concorde. A man I know \ cry well, 
the secretary of a British Sinister, met with a most as- 
founding adventure daring one of these visits to Paris 
He told me the story the morning after it happened and 
I wall relate it just as he told me It is a story which is 
true in every detail but I do not wish to harm my friend 
by giving Ins came 

One night during this particular visit, the British 
Munster was to be entertained at an official dinner at 
the Elys^e the residence of the President of the Republic. 
There had been <1 most momentous conference in the 
afternoon when afiams affecting the vital interests of 
France and England had been discussed Certain very 
important deds ons were taken and they had to be made 
known to the British Cabinet in London. This was part 
of the duty of my friend the secretary After he had 
received instructions from his Chief, who went away 
to the official dinner, my friend dined with some other 
members of the staff in the hoteh They had the whole 
ev emeg before them, and did not know what to do TbcV 
were at a loose end My fnerd had been to Pans before 
accompanying his Chief on official business, but he dul 
not know the French capital welL In fact be h2d merely 
dined out in restaurants This particular evening he 
thought he would devote a few hours to seeing the sights 
He asked one of his friends the secretary* of a minor 
official, to accompany him Neither of them spoke a 
word of French 

They left the hotel and strolled along the Place de la . 
Concorde to the corner cf the Rne Royale where they 
were accosted by a gu.de, who I suspect had been following 
them He asked them, in EngLsh, of course whether 
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they would like to see the sights The two men looked 
at one another for a moment and consented Without 
another word hang spoken the guide called a taxi and 
gave an address The three men entered the cab and 
drove to what was {or two of them an unknown destination 
As usual they stopped before a bouse in a street which 
neither of the two Englishmen knew The cab was 
dismissed and the three men went upstairs My fnend 
told me he was not at all suspicious oi anything extra 
ordinary being about to happen He merely thought 
himself rather foolish for following an unknown man 
but thinking the matter would soon be closed he con 
tinned climbing the stairs wondering all the time what 
he was going to see 

The guide stopped saying Here we are and rang 
the bell of a flat The door was immediately opened 
by a woman They were invited to walk like flies 

into the parlour They went into an ordinary sitting 
room and sat down The\ heard the guide talking outside 
the room to the woman Then the door hut and there 
was silence The two men looked at each other rather 
uncomfortably and wondered what was going to happen 
While they were thinking about it a woman opened the 
door and walked into the room 

She was not a nice looking woman I am told but 
she was nicely dressed m a walking costume She wore 
a hat V ithout any preliminary beating about the 
bush she said in excellent English I want ten thousand 
francs The first impulse oi the two men was to laugh 
it seemed so intensely funny that a woman whom they 
had never seen before should ask for ten thousand francs 
but one look at the womans lace was enough It was 
quite evident that it was no laughing matter She was 
m dead earnest 

My friend «poke up and said Why should we give 
you ten thousand francs 5 What for J Send our guide 
in here immediately 

The woman said in reply I will giv e y ou ten minutes 
to think it o\er and left the room locking the door 
after her Many and many a time since my fnend told 
me of his adventure have I thought over the case and 
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wondered whether the people who were keeping; these 
tw o men to ransom w ere aware of the rank of their prisoners 
I have oomc to the conclusion that thej were not , other- 
wise, they would have adopted quite different methods 
of procedure But try and visualise the situation. Here 
was the secretary of a British Minister with secrets 
affecting mdLoDs of his fellow countrymen locked in 
his breast, locked in a room in a home and street which 
he had never seen before His Crst thought was to shout 
for help and his second thought was to keep quite quiet 
They talked the matter over between them, and decided 
to bargain with their captress They were counting 
their money when she came back mto the room 
"WtH" she said 'have you made up jonr minds 
to hand over tho^e ten thousand francs’ ' My friend 
explained that the} did not possess that amount of money 
' Eh bicn, ' said the woman calmlj give me all you 
have on you " She stood o\er them while they emptied 
their pocket books Then they picked up their hats 
and walked to the door which the woman opened and 
closed again the moment they were on the outside of 
it. They went downstairs to the street It was pitch 
dark, no lights being allowed in Pans on account of air 
raids They could not see the number of the house, and 
when they got to the comer of the street the blue enamel 
plate whidi is always to be found at the comer of every 
street m Fans it was too high for them to read the came 
stated there in the dark. Thej thought of looking for 
a policeman, but not being able to speak a word of French, 
they deeded that that would not be anj good. So thej 
walked about until they found a cab drove back to the 
Hotel Crillion and had to borrow the money to pay then- 
fare. 

JIv fnend asked my advice, but I told hen the test 
thing to do was to drop the whole matter They had 
lost a considerable sum of money but I knew that if they u 
informed the police, the French newspapers would have 
got hold of the story the money would never have been 
recovered and the police would never have discovered 
the authors of the outrage My advice was taken 
A stupid and banal story if yen lie, but you must 
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remember that the chief figure in it was the secretary 
of a Minister My friend ashed me as I daresay many 
of my readers vail ash themsehes whetlier it was likely 
that they were the victims of a plot of anv kind I do 
not thud, so Guides loiter outside the best known 
hotels and in all probability this particular guide was 
merely on the lookout for «ome well-dressed Englishman 
from whom, by hook or by crook, a considerable sum 
of money might be obtained One of my chief reasons 
for coming to this conclusion is the fact that several 
of the Pans guides were as I ha\e indicated m another 
chapter, implicated in espionage cases and if he had 
known the identity of his victims matters would have 
gone hard with them and it is quite possible that the) 
would ne\cr have returned alive to their hotel 
In one other cunous ad\ entun brought about bv two 
men listening to the wiles of a Pans guide I myself pla\ed 
a part I had a fnend from London staying with me 
over the Easter holidays He was returning to London 
the next morning and as it was his last night in Pans 
I had agreed to sta) up late with him and visit some of 
v the all night caffe m Montmartre 

11 e were walking up the Rue Pigalle about two o clock 
in the raonung and passing a house on the right hand 
side, nearly at the top of the hill 1 thought I heard some 
faint shouting We stopped and listened but could 
hear nothing We were about to continue our walk 
when we distinctly heard a shout A voice appeared 
to be crying for help and the voice was unmistakably 
English M e retraced our footsteps and listened intently 
There was again silence, and then again we heard the 
poignant cry, and this time we traced the shouting as 
coming through an non grating in the pavement We 
looked up at the house which was all in darkness Then 
we rang the bell 

There was no reply Again and again we rang, and 
eventually the door opened just ajar The concierge 
i ^ho in ah Trench apartment houses, sleeps in a little 
room near the main door, had released the pneumatic 
spring which had opened the door We went inside, 
leaving the door open behind us 
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" CcEt.ergc, ccnacrgel ” 1 shouted A coded, sleepy 
voice ailed ir.e vrkal I warted. I said I wanted to 'pal 
to the concierge. The vo.ce tord^ne to go away and 
that the door, otherwise the pchce would be cai ed- 
it is I who will call the police if you don t cone here 
Immediately , ’ I Mid, 

Thtte were fresh grumblings and muUmngs,, and 
then the little glass door opened, ar.d a man came cut 
holding in hs band a very serviceable locking revolver 
* Somewhere downstair*, to one of your cellars there t> 
an tngLihman being held there by force 1 said Tie 
concierge said J was mad, and told me I tad totter go 
away, once again saying he would caL the poLce. it 
was only by adopting a trm attitude that 1 made Lm 
bring a candle and ccnsent to accompany my friend 
and myself down into the cellars We went down, the 
three oJ ns the conooge in front with a candle in ere 
hand and hu revolver in the other When we arrived 
in the underground passage we heard shouting coxrung 
seemmgly from some instance away Sfy friend ard 
I began to shout saying that we were EnglcJn We 
gropvd our vray along a Jong winding passage lit onh 
by the light of the finttenn g candle, ard gutdmg ourselves 
by the shouts At last we came to a doer 
An ordinary thick oaken door one of cany on both 
s des of the passage. It was locked with a padlock- 
We were nonplussed for the moment, but the cocaerge, 
who by this tune was in a temfcle fright, looted at the 
padlock and said it wa^ an ordinary one which had been 
put on a long tune ago by the landlord, and that he 
possessed a duplicate key which he would go and fetch. 

In a few comer ts be was back with the key He 
opened the door and wo stumbled into what had b«n 
at some previous tune a coal cellar Right against the 
wall and directly underneath the iron grating, were two 
young men. both of them in evening dress. The con- 
cierge looked as if he saw ghosts. The two Enghdunen 
fotbwcd us out of the cellar, wert upstairs with us, and ^ 
there in the hall of the house, told os them story 
They had come over to Pans for a lark. They had 
spent some very happy days and eights but they wanted 
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to see some of the Underworld of Paris before they left 
They had been accosted by a guide who took them out 
here there and everywhere They both agreed they 
had taken a little too much to drink so when the guide 
in\ited them to go somewhere where they would obtain 
a real glimpse of the Underworld they were game Thej 
as usual had no idea where they were going He took 
them to the house where we had found them and they 
went into a very nice flat where a woman came to talk 
to them Thej were impatient to get on and see the 
Underworld but the woman and the guide kept on pressing 
them to drink Then they were suddenly asked for 
monej — a lot of money They said quite truthfully 
that they had hardly any money left fhey had spent 
it all Then spoke the guide You will gi\e me a 
note he said instructing jour hotel to pay the bearer 
the sum uid cated 

1 11 see jou in Hades first one of the Englishmen 
replied 

Then both the guide and the woman humed out of 
the room and locked the door but they were not gone 
two minutes They returned with three other men 
who rushed at the two surprised Englishmen quickly 
overpowered them and earned them lacking and fighting 
downstairs and thrust them into the cellar with the 
parting remark We will come back for jou to morrow 
when >ou ha\e had time to come to jour senses But 
we shall have that money They said they had shouted 
for hours before we came to their rescue 

When the tale was finished I questioned the concierge 
He swore he knew nothing about the matter and I 
believed him He confessed that many of the flats in 
the building were let furnished and that there were some 
very rough customers kou know what Montmartre 
is msieu he said with a shrug I did know what 
Montmartre is — and the Underworld therein — but here 
I thought was an opportunity of running the people 
who had committed the outrage to earth 

I was provided with my coupe fil the little piece of 
paste board which is a police pass and which gives the 
holder the right to a front seat at the Drama of Life I 
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Lad many friends at the Prefecture of Police, and knew 
several men whose dutv it is to anrvty the occupants 
of Use famished Gats ol Pans QuidJ> I told the two 
men we had rescued what I intended to d" 

" Don't do anything of the kind, please," said one 
of the two ruefully M I don t want anything to be known 
of this scrape " ffe gase me his card I glanced at it 
and recognised the name 
' Ton are " I began 



CHAPTER HI 
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Some little time before I began to write this chapter 
I was walking down the Rue Royale and passing the 
famous restaurant Ma*ims 1 saw two nuns sitting on 
the restaurant terrace drinking beer 
I suppose the restaurant in the Rue Royale is one 
of the most famous in the world and there is no doubt 
but that its name is intimately associated with night 
life dancing music and the popping of champagne corks 
To see two sweet faced nuns Sisters of St Vincent and 
St Paul in their grey cloaks and black burnous sitting 
there was comic and perhaps a little tragic Others 
by their covert smiles must have thought so too 
fcThe explanation of how the nuns came to be in such 
a spot is v erv simple It was a \ ery hot afternoon They 
had been collecting alms and visiting the sick and were 
very thirsty so they sat down to drink a cool glass of 
beer To the pure all is purt they say and the nuns 
knew naught of their surroundings 
t* 1 take the two nuns sitting outside Maxim s as a text 
for this section of my book in which 1 intend to treat 
of the women of Pans It is somewhat difficult to dismiss 
in one section that out of which a whole book might 
well be made 

Once I was asked What is a Pansienne 5 My 
questioner meant to inquire Where is the woman 
most typical of Paris to be found? Is she the Uttle 
midmette trotting down the Rue de la Paix with a band 
box hanging over her arm or is she the tall and stately 
mannequin who with queenly tread threads her way 
through the dressmakers salons ? Maybe she is the 
tall and handsome woman who adorns the revue stage 
of Pans or t» the Pansienne the mysterious She whom 
we see in the street walking swiftly a dainty creature 

ST 
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from the awn of her pretty bat to the toe of her smart 
patent leather shoes ? 

Which is the Pansienae? If I were allowed to say, 
" They are all Pansiennes ” then I would be content. 
For I believe they all are of the type which we label 
" Partjienne " But tf you will not permit the generality, 
then I must fall bach and crave jour permission to ex- 
pound my theory tint the mysterious She t> the one 
who roost comes up to the standard type 

The She to bom with one object in life — marrage 
That is still the alpha and omega of the Frenchwoman’s 
fife They do not jet sit on juries or sole in elections 
Their education « better than the majority of Enghsh 
or American women , but they are bred and brought 
up m surroundings which are almost Oriental A young 
Preach girl of decent family never goes out unaccom- 
panied until she mames A maid takes her and fetches 
her from school, her music and her painting lessons 

There are few French theatres to which a joung girl 
may go and it is only daring very recent years that she 
has been allowed to p!a> teams with males and when 
she does, it u just the same as when she dances — her 
mother sits and watches her ducks. The French girl 
has a dot and on the amount of tfm depends the grade 
of her m image which is arranged between the two 
families in the same way as any business transaction. 

It is just a question of barter 
Then comes the wedding, and liberty for the wife. 
She can now do as she likes She rnle» her house or 
rather her flat, with a rod of iron. She docs her own 
marketing Her husband expects her to be gay or serious 
according to his mood and die is She must know more 
than a httle of his business, and in nine cases out of ten 
she takes an active part m it She attends the theatre 
with her husband about once a week This and perhaps 
a vr>it to the racecourse now and then constitutes her 
amusement* 

She is happy She is a good mother and a good wife 
Her existence is a little humdrum perhaps but she does 
not know it She has two children a boy and a girl 
and you cannot imagine her having none or three Her 
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husband comes home just as she is finishing putting the 
children to bed She is now more a mother than the 
gay, prov oktng coquetting woman her husband married, 
but as they leave the children’s bedroom together the 
mantle drops, and as they sit down facing one another 
across the dining room table, she is once more " la belle 
Pansienne ” 

Go a little higher in the scale, in the circles known 
as the Faubourg St Germain, and you wall find less of 
the true Pansienne type for so many of the impoverished 
French aristocrats hav e mamed wiv es of foreign nationality, 
and their society is as colourless and international as, 
say. Fifth Avenue and Mayfair 
Go a little low er m the scale and \ ou come to the women 
from whom the Underworld recruits its female population 
In thu strata of society the women always work They 
begin when they are quite small, and when they marry 
they continue They have to seek joy where thev can 
Life for them is a v cry serious business indeed 
Wages among the lower middle classes and the lower 
classes in France are exceedingly bad Of course they 
have increased, in many cases, trebled since the war 
but the cost of living has also gone upwards, and stayed 
up Therefore the married couples and those who have 
not thought it necessary to bother either the mayor or 
the church have both of them to go out to work They 
rarely have children It is only the middle classes and 
the very poor classes who have offspring in Trance 

Even, as in some instances if the woman does not 
go out to w ork she docs all the w orh of the home alone 
washing cooking, making her own clothes and hats saving 
and scraping keeping herself smart and attracts e looking, 
making dainty meals for her husband and taking simple 
pleasures with him on Sunday afternoons and the national 
holidays 

You see them arm m arm on the boulevards, walking 
slowly, stopping to look in the 'hop windows which adorn 
the streets When they are tired and thirsty they sit 
down outside some humble cafS They obtain their 
fill of amusement by watching the passing of the world 
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and h» vn r e, and often they catch sight of a woman whose 
cbthes have cost more than Iher annual income 
Love of luxury, or perhaps it would be better to say 
a striving after a little luxury, has brought many Trench 
worsen into the Underworld A moment's hesitation 
v hen faced with teroptatior— and then the dregs of 
the cup of Life Temptation surround, women on all 
sides in Pans The woikgirls feed their overheated little 
brains on novelettes which deal with Life m a rrtatuMT 
which would not be permitted tn England or America 
The words * lover " and " mistress ' occur frequently 
frequently of coarse, Virtue b persecuted throughout 
the novel and triumphs tn the last chapter but between 
the paper covers there is much that is frank, and spades 
are cnUed spado; and rot shovels In other books there 
is Co p-ctencc of making Virtue triumphant, love and 
laughter and the gospel of having a good time ’ are 
the texts 

The mdinctte dnrks it all in and returns to her home, 
which is often lacking in the most elementary comforts 
No\dct(e succeeds novelette Iostuxttxefy the little 
muknette looks round the streets on her way home to 
catch audit of the Fairy Prince In the Metro or in 
the omnibus he may be waiting for her she thinks If 
she is pretty and attractive she will not have long to 
wait for her fkirce She will find him in the Rue de la 
Parx os she comes tripping out from the workshop 
An in a cafe is but the stepping stone to little 

dinners and perhaps a theatre or two The midinette is 
then lie a ripe plum waiting to be plucked Afterwards 
comes disillusion and sorrow 
Perhaps the girl will drift from lover to lover, going 
on working at the dressmakers and living at home but 
very often she shakes loo^e the sbackels which bind her 
and cast, herself adrift The yawning abys^ of the Under- 
wo Id confronts her and she is swallowed up She joins 
the ranks of the sisterhood of lost soot, who ply their 
trade on the boulevards and in the cafes. 

Apart from the love of luxury, there is another great 
factor in the life of a Pansienne, no matter from what 
class she may spring This factor r> Love- Love to a 
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Frenchwoman is a very great adventure indeed It is 
not the kind of lo\e of which English girls dream the 
holding of hands in cinemas the exchange of hisses the 
walks and talks which end m mamage Love in the 
life of a Frenchwoman means passion it is the kind 
of love which burns fiercely, passion calls to passion 
before the flame flickers out 
Hundreds of married women have lovers Sometimes 
the lovers are bachelors sometimes the) arc married 
men But it matters not which tliev are the end is 
the s-une A liason will continue for years sometimes 
for a whole lifetime Quite often however it is an affair 
of months or merely weeks The married woman dis 
erectly veiled wall pass what they call m French de 
cinq a sept in the rooms and arms of the loved one 
The hours from five to seven in the afternoon are conse- 
crated to the worship of Cupid 
A Frenchman must have female society at least a 
couple of hours of his day must be spent in the worship 
of Woman Look round Paris and you will find that the 
city u> a jewelcasc wherein Woman leclmcs as a goddess 
seeking worship The Rue de la Paix with its dress 
makers and milliners and jewellers exists for only one 
thing— Woman The smart restaurants of the boule 
yards could not live were it not for women Then there 
are the establishments in the Bois and discreet little 
hotels but a few miles from Paris They all look to 
Woman and her worshippers for their existence The 
little Cupid who presides over the fountain in Ficcadilly 
Circus would be more at home m the Tlacc Vendome 
Pans is the home town of Love 
Love is sometimes mercenary for there is a proverb 
in Trench which *avs In love there is always one who 
loves and the other who lets himself be loved The 
mannequin who has her little fiat and a maid the minor 
actress who lias a small house they li t themselv cs be 
loved And «ad to relate the titular lover is not always 
the one who stands first in the heart and mind of the 
damsel More often than not the man who supplies 
the flat and the accessories is supplanted by the anutnl 
de coeur 
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that their lovers are untrue to them nevertheless they 
go on supplying them with money m the fear that the 
man vrih leave them 

Apart from the chasseurs and waiters there are thou 
sands of others who live respectable lives although they 
denve their means of livelihood through channels leading 
to the Underworld The hoteU and mats '* is twenties 
which I have akeadv mentioned emplo\ hundreds of 
men and women as chambermaids and valets The} 
spend long hours as the handmaidens of vice but their 
hands remain undefiled by the pitch The} come to 
Pam. buxom country wenches with the bloom of the 
country on their cheeks Thru faces soon lose the bloom 
and although the} soon find a lover — Love as I have 
already said bung a great adventure in every French 
womans life — they remain respectable according to the 
French standard of morals 

Take again the case of the theatre guls and the girls 
employed in the taking of films In the most cynical 
way in the world the managers refuse to pay a living 
wage They know it is not necessary because they can 
get thousand, of guls who come to them bv reason of 
the glamour of the life 

Almost anv d\\ in the small advertisements on the 
back page of the Pans daily newspapers you will find 
a two hie advertisement asking for figurarta or 
m English •how girls And if you take the trouble 
to pass by the stage door of the theatre which is adver 
tismg you will find a long line of applicants although 
they know only too well that the pay will not keep them 
m sQk stockings 

Perhaps not one of these show girl, has a rich lover 
and a motorcar as is unained by the writer of the 
novelette so beloved by the little midinette but there 
is always a man in the background the man who pays 

Sometimes but very rarelv m the case of the French 
show girls there is a man who makes the girl a monthly 
allowance of some kind but m the majority of cases it 
is just a case 0 f the wonderful fatal man who may be 
a clerk or a shop as^stant but who shares his income 
with his sweetheart 
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* The gill will do all the work o! the tiny flat, 
cooking wonderful meals on a httle gas store, and 
Jfl her spare tune making and TO-arraagag her 
clothes She goes to the theatre serea times a week, 
and there are matmdes oa Thursdays, Saturday's and 
Sundays, as well as on all national holidays , but, never- 
theless she finds tune to look after her lover s comfort 
When the curtain falls on the last act of the revue 
leaving a stage full of semi-nude kicking show girls and 
dancers the guL make a dash up the winding stone stair- 
cases leading to the dressing rooms and there they hastily 
remove the grease paint and hurriedly scramble into their 
out-of-door clothes so that they may catch the last home 
going Metro and tram which brings them to the arms of 
their lovers 



CHAPTER! IV 


blackmail 

One of the worst crimes in the Underworld of Pans is 
blackmail Because Pans u> the Mecca of so many thou 
sands of travelling foreigners men and women have 
made the capital a centre for extorting money from those 
too weak minded to resist Detectn es of international 
reputation ha\e told me that Pans contains more black- 
mailers than any other large atv in the world 
French detectives have pointed out to me one of the 
most notonous blackmailers they have ever had to deal 
with It was years ago when I first saw him but he is 
still up and down the boulevards living on a special form 
of blackmail and although he e> known to the police 
he has not been through their hands for years , just 
because ht» victims will not prosecute 
This man tall and well-dressed He saunters along 
rather slowly He u a Roumanian and is not good 
looking Ht> hair t» now slightly grey To those who 
do not know who or what he i> the roan gives the im- 
pression of bong a simple /incur Watch him, and 
you will notice that he always keeps h» eyes open for 
a prettv or well-dressed woman He is able to pick out 
a foreigner at a glance 

The Roumanian will follow a woman to see at what 
hotel she is staying ard then he will haunt the lobby 
until he finds an opportunity of getting into conv ersation 
with her 

Of course the man mav be rebuffed but there are 
thousands of women and the roan is content with an 
occasional nibble at ht> bait Any woman who falls into 
this mans clutches will have reason to regret it 
In honeyed accents the Roumanian talks soft nothings 
to his victim He poses as the good intention ed fellow. 
Very lonely and disspmted, who fc> seeking the conso- 
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fctwn of conversation with a sister seal Before malurg 
an appointment for " to-morrow/ tie blackmailer males 
decreet inquiries arcard tie hotel He has learned 
tie woman s came, and ias probably learned from her 
own hps whether she ts married or not He has taken 
particular pains cot to alarm the woman with too many 
questions but be (cams from the hotel employees all 
or nearly all, he wants to know 
As socn as he feds tie poor Pj n> ready to walk, into 
the web he sudden!} changes he. tactics. He drops tbe 
soft words end comes out ur his true colours Perhaps 
he will be id possession of a letter or two from the woman 
- makrrg or cancelling appoirtments but when he suggest, 
that the may rot want her husband to know of tie ac- 
quaintance she has fomrd in Pans, the most innocent 
letters appear in his hands weapons which may lead to 
the woman’s undoing 

He tells her quite frank!} that he needs more}, ard 
names his sum acccrdirg to what he estimates the woman s 
weans to be II she says she has no more} and has no 
means of obturing the sum which the blackmailer de- 
mand.. he in!/ suggest that she remora the pear/ necklace 
from her neck and give it to him, together with an> other 
valuable articles of jewellery he knows she owns 
She may, of course be sufficiently strong-minded to 
repute his demands. There the matter will end. Bat 
if she hesitates and wavers, then follows disaster rndeed- 
Ile will take every thing she has, and with repeated threats, 
will make hir life perfectly miserable Ail these things 
this man has done The police as I have said know of 
it, but cannot do anything at ail unless a victim decides 
to prosecute , and, of course, if the Roumanian has reason 
to beleve the police are going to take action, he makes 
himself scarce until the affair has blown over 
The Roumanian is not the only blackmailer of women 
in Pans but I Lav c told fits story because it is perfectly 
well known to me ard I intend it as a warning 
Fashionable resorts snch as Deauville and Kionte Carlo 
are the happy hunting grounds of the blackmailer, both 
male and female, and tie trams de luac which journey 
to these places are very often used as a means to enter- 
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into relations with intended victims There seems no 
harm at all m a man, who appears to be a gentleman, 
assisting a woman travelling alone, or alternate ely in 
a woman trav tiling alone accepting the sskistarcc ot a 
man. But some gia\e cases of blackmail which have 
their place m the Irench police records had their origin 
m such an innocent beginning 
Shortly before the war a well-known American woman 
the wife of a millionaire, fell into a t'ackmailer s trap 
when travelling to Vichy It is usual for the black- 
mailer to spend a considerable sum of money when he is 
hunting down an intended victim He dresses well, 
and very often has a valet puts up at the most fashicnab’e 
hotel of the place, and in a general way sets himself out 
to Crea‘e an impression of afSuence 
At Deauville, Monte Carlo, cr at one of the half-dozen 
or so places where society goes in winter and summer, 
there are innumerable occasions to add to chance ac- 
quaintanceship made in the train, or to make ficsh friend- 
ships in an hotel The blackmailer prefers to deal with 
a woman alone tut he does not baulk when a husband 
is present The husband may be in the gaming rooms, 
ana the woman remains alone in the hotel That is the 
b'ackmailer s opportunity, and he proceeds to work 
along the same lines as the Roumanian in Pans 
The woman blackmailers work is almost the same 
She will " allow ’ a man to assist her w ith her luggage, 
but the man does not know that it is \er\ probable he 
has been followed for days by these beasts ol the Lnder- 
world who hav e made up their minds to try and blackmail 
him with the skilled assistance of a woman aceompLcc, 
The womans stock-in-trade consists of her good 
looks, smart dresses and hats but she has to possess 
a certain amount of brains and quick wts It is ennous 
and worth recording that although the male blackmailer 
nearly always operates alone and seldom if ever has a 
woman companion, the female of the type rarely works'* 
for herself She either has a man who receives the pro- 
ceeds of the blackmailing or else she is a member of a 
band of criminals to whom blackmail is only one asset 
Some other blackmailers, the guides, I have referred 
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to elsewhere in this book, bet tiere are still ethers, beetle 
by I will adi rut . trio take what they ran ben arjtcdy 
It may be a man who blackmails another by veiled 
of drsdoscre, after dots- everything pasabfe to «5ect 
a compromising s&cabcn. Or n rcaj t« a woman who 
gets a can into her toIN and who, after takmg all the 
man gives hex cf tus own free trill, tries to obtain more 
by maker- threats 

It t> <jmte astonndm-, according to the police, lie 
c timber of people who are at this very moment scbsaibirg 
to the upkeep of blackmailers 

Darin- the war blackmailers found a fresh channel 
for them actmties. Seme of the weekly papers gave 
the fcesjp.iatry of them coforms to men who desired to 
get ra touch with * godmothers ' , m frames, as 
ties’ are called. Of cctrme. there were thousand* of 
genome cases, bet there were many which mere not 
and the pobee bad a besy time getting innocent women 
crot of senccs dr95cu!ties brought a boot through them 
accepting to become ixanatm 
Needless to say the tlackrcadeis posed as solders 
at the front. 


II 


A OOSS-BOCSE 

Tte Ecgfcsh translation for the Freeh shag term ter 
" goss-boise M is ** rope walk.'’ The came ‘'rope walk 
arose becaose when these djss house*" were first 
instituted m France tfc« coast ted cf a L'g rcorn with Z 
rope stretched across ir. There woe no berths and the 
poor devil, had to sleep leaning op against the rope 
In the emf} u'enung. when it was true to awaken the 
sleepers, a man weald come along with a knife and 
slice the rope. That served as aa mayensn: alarm 
rind-. 

Anv flirts doss boose is a human doeemest m itself 
mdeed the same may be said of ans place for the housing 
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of the wrecks and castaways of humanity gathered together 
m any large citv But the doss houses of Pans somehow 
contain more stones in the journalistic sense than 
any others I have met with in my wanderings over the 
face of Europe London may be more comfortable for 
the down and out and Berlin may have better orgam 
sation but Pans will always be a candle which attracts 
the human moth and some of these moths find their way 
sooner or later to the rope walk 
Take a tvpical house in La Villette the house will 
contain anything up to 150 beds Pardon the term 
beds They are just wooden shelves placed one above 
the other and they continue in tiers around a fairlv large 
room Each shelf la provided with a blanket There are 
no baths no sanitary arrangements of any hind It 
is just a question for a man to go to the rope walk 
or stay out all night sleeping at what the tramp calls 
the Hotel des Belles Etoiles Sleeping under the 
stars is not a criminal offence in Trance and no man 
is ever charged with being without visible means of 
support 

The charge for sleeping in the rope walk is not 
dear it costs but a few sous but it is not ev cry dead 
beat as the Americans call the tramp who possesses the 
necessary sous Therefore you will find many human 
forms stretched out like dead sleeping on the benches 
which adorn the Pans boulevards 

In visits to the rope walks I have come across many 
<trange creatures and one of my memories is that 0! 
listening to a roan whose proudest recollection was of 
having once been slapped on the back by royalty 
and he nearly reciprocated 

I have met broken-down jockeys with European repu 
tations sleeping in Pans doss houses And aLo a man 
who had begun to make his name m literature 

A vanc*y of reasons brings men to the Pans rope 
walks It may be drink drugs or just a -sliding down 
the hill after being abandoned by a woman There are 
of course thousands of men who sleep in a rope walk 
three hundred days out of the y ear the odd sixty five thej 
spend in an hotel as the French lodgmg houses are calldj 
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These men do not live they just exist 'ioti End 
them ekeing out an existence as market porter;, in the 
Halles, or doing odd jobs anywhere and everywhere. Their 
ines are mysterious they have abandoned ambition, 
if e\ ct they pos^es^ed aov , they ask rothwg better than 
just to go on bving , a little food a little more to drink, 
and somewhere to rest their bones is all the} repine 
No thought of lifting themselves out of the mire ever 
enters their heacU 

The Arnnfe de Salut, which is French for Salvation 
Amj, carries on its work w France just as it does m 
other Continental countries but there are no bards, 
no meetings, no organisation as there is in England. 
The Underworld of Pans knows naught of the existence 
of the Salvation Army 

It i> extremely rare to End a criminal in the "rope 
walks ’ Probably the French cnmmal is not of the 
indigent class, and he is never so hard up as to have to 
seek the hospitality of a doss-house. 

The " rope walks ’ of Pam are dismal places they 
exist for the yery lowest dregs of humanity —those who 
cannot be helped. 


Ill 

A iirSTTElOlS DXSAfPEAKAJv C£ 

lx is a trite saying that truth is stranger than Ecbcro, 
and I might add that it » general!} duller too Put 
there is an exception to every rule and one of them I 
propose to set forth now When I began to write this 
book I made up mj mind that I would not publish any- 
thing concerning the Underworld of Pans for the truth 
of which I could cot vouch. A foreign correspordert 
hears many stones, and it i> fus duty to mvest-gate tb^xa 
befere despatching tf em to the newspaper he represent* 
Sometimes the correspondent finds it hi> duty to siipr* 1 ** v 
certain stones m the public interest Other itories 
require tin* most careful and painstaking investigation-— 
and then very often they turn out to be untrue. Trie 
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story which I am going to tell in this chapter occurred 
to a young man whom I knew personally I was with 
him two or three days before it happened. I have never 
seen him since and he has never been seen by either 
his fry nds or his mother The story I think is a perfect 
answer to any charge of sensationalism m writing on 
the Pans Underworld Luckily such mystenes are not 
common but they happen and the public does not often 
hear about them 

In a small private house in Passy a suburb of Pans 
there lived (and lives now) an old woman who had an 
only son At the tune of this occurrence he was nineteen 
of very slight build and not very healthy looking He 
was worshipped by his mother The woman s earlier 
life was some \hat of a mystery It was known that 
she had lived several years in Russia and it was believed 
that in her youth she had been on the stage She appeared 
to have a lot of money 

The boy whose name was Lucien was brought up 
in a private school but since his earliest days fie was 
given large amounts 0! money by his doting mother 
When quite young he lived a life of luxury and when 
he left school he was not intended for anv particular 
career He became a member of the bind of gilded 
youths of Paris had two motor cars always plenty of 
money m his pockets and plenty of leisure in which to 
enjoy it He was a youth of sober habits and was not 
vicious m any sort of way He had no need to gain 
his living but he pretended to deal in motor cars that 
is to say he bought a car for his own use became tired 
of it or saw another which he liked better and sold it 
often I am sure at a considerable loss But his mother 
was his banker and she never grumbled at the many 
calls her son made on her purse 
These detail, may c *em superfluous but it wall be 
seen presently that they have an important bearing on 
the story Lucien sp nt the summer months at Deauville 
the winter on the Riviera and between times he enjoyed 
himself in Pans In this way he became acquainted 
with other yourg men with money and undoubtedly 
also with others who live by their wits on the outskirts 
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of the farmer class Luaen became enamoured of a 
J»CTtch gtrj who lived is. Pans. She was the daughter 
of an Edinburgh architect. and had lived for sometime 
n Pans, earning her imsg jo vanoss wajs. Tfc<* yo&g 
. became acquamted with her when she was one of 

se ™ ta * English speakmg instructresses on a Pans slating 
not He introduced the gal to his mother and a more 
or less formal engagement was entered into Then the 
war came. The girl became a hospital curse and the 
young man offered his services and tus motor car to the 
Bnuah authorities He spake English quite well, and 
wcrked for a while on the British front, driving his car 
in the Red Cross service. Then he left that work and 
returned to Pans h iding his time when he would be 
called op to jom the French Army He costumed bt> 
round of amusements a Pans, doing all there was to 
do hi the French capital dcnng war tune. 

The gul was bring in a small flat not for in ws the 
mothers house. The boy used to see her every dav, 
take her out quite a lot and dine with her nearly emy 
evening One Sanday he was to have called there ta 
the afternoon. The girl waited for him, bat he did not 
come She waited until the evening, but stiH there 
was no sign of ban. The next corning she went to see 
his mother who to’d her that Loaen had not been home 
all night She was mtecsel> worried, but thought her 
son s absence was due to some boyish yank. She wait'd 
in all day, and the girl went cot to see sech friends of 
his whose addresses she knew in order to try and discover 
some news of the absent one bat nobody could provide 
any clue. He had been seen in a certain bar on the 
Saturday afternoon when be was in the company of a 
young man whom fee knew but slightly It was reported 
that both of them were in an advanced state of intoxi- 
cation. This dal not sound lie Lumen s usual behaviour 
at all, but it provided some sort of clue although a very 
faint one. 

The mother and the girl made up therr minds to go ^ 
to the police the next rooming if there was ro news 
of the lad. The next rooming a note was found m the 
mother s letter box. It h&6 net come through the post. 
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but was m the boy’s handwriting It said that he was 
being detained, but that no harm would happen to him 
if he ga\ e his captors one hundred thousand francs This 
letter made no suggestion of how the money should be 
sent to him The mother took the letter to the police 
who surmised that another communication would be 
forthcoming and told the woman that she was to com- 
municate with them as soon as she had further news 
Two days later, when the mother was nearly insane with 
anxietv another letter was found m the letter box It 
said that unless the money was paid ov er the boy w ould 
ne\er be seen alive again 

This letter, which was in a strange handwriting told 
the mother how she was to pay over the money She 
was to put the notes in an envelope and to go at a certain 
tune to a Metropolitan station where she would be met 
by a messenger who would take the money from her, and 
her son would be restored to her in the evening According 
to instructions the mother took the letter to the police 
The Metropolitan station mentioned m the letter was 
the Glao^re station which happens to be the most shallow 
of all the stations on the Pans underground railway 
It is open, and there is a roadway o\er it spanned by 
a bridge The mother who would have given all her 
money to have her son restored to her was, owing to 
the war, temporarily embarrassed for funds She had 
a fairish income, but she could not possibly lay her hands 
on one hundred thousand francs 

She suggested to the police that she should give her 
son's captors all the money she could, but they would 
not hear of it She was told to make up a dummy package, 
which she was to take to the underground station 
There detectives would be on duty, and as soon 
as the messenger appeared he would be arrested But 
the police blundered very badly They totally forgot 
the bridge over the station, and the fact that anybody 
standing on the bridge could command the platforms 
beneath 

The woman went to her appointment She stood there 
with the envelope plainly showing m her hand A little 
boy appeared and asked “ Are you the lady who has 
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aa envelope to gne me? *’ The mother handed over 
the cave. 'ope and the little boj tinned to leave when 
twn burly detectives pounced on him and placid him 
under arrest. Pale and trembling the little bov was 
marched awaj between the two minions oi the law ard 
talea to the police station, the mother of the leesing 
young man following 

It mat easily be guessed what happened The little 
boy ivas totally innocent. He said that when pisemg 
oyer the bridge he was stopped bj a man who ashed 
him whether he wanted to earn a couple ol francs. When 
he replied in the affirmative he had pointed oat to hem 
the woman standing on the platform and was told to go 
and ash her for the envelope she was carrying Hes 
description of tfce man who had accosted him was most 
vague The police hastened bach to the Ifetro statws, 
bat of course there was nobody there. As soon te» tfce 
watchers or watcher had seen the messenger poenced 
upon, he or the) made off 
The police bad a severe setback, and then adopted a 
different line of investigation. Lveien s mother found 
she was being shadowed bv tfce police, and the) aho 
followed the Scotch girl The first tbe latter knew of the 
fact was when she was questioned bv lie police as to 
wh> she had a gramophone playing in her flat at ten 
o clock one mgM Then <le found that her women 
fnend> vun al-o bemg questioned. She and the mother 
went to the police to ask what this meant and thev woe 
blurt!) told that the police suspected the mother of 
hiding her son with the object of his evadirg mu-tary 
service , , . . 

In v am she ported out she had row here to hide fcan 
and invited the police to search her house frrra gamt 
to ctlkr The) maintained their altitude Afterwards 
thev suggested the son had Cod to a neutral ceurtrv 
but* arj body who had cause to trav el m wartime w f! 
remember how everj journev was hedged rocref wr** 
red tape and all bad? of difhcnlties. For a jwurg man fc 
of mih+arj age unprovided with offoal papers any kmd 
of jcrnire), even within the frontiers of France. was 
practically an nnpo'wbiL-ty 
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E\ en if one admits the French police theory and adds 
to it that Lucien managed to cross one of the mountain 
paths into Spain or Switierland, there remains the Mtal 
question of money with which to live Lucicn had no 
trade or profession, and could speak no language but 
French and English If he had taken refuge m a neutral 
country his mother would have had to send him money, 
and to get e\en the smallest sums out of Trance was 
a tremendous undertaking insolving much time spent 
in interviewing bureaucratic officials 

Lucicn s mother, when she found she could not obtain 
any assistance from the official police placed the matter 
m the hands of a private detect!! e agency , which es mtually 
admitted Ustlf baffled 

There the matter ended It is now nearly four years 
since Luciui disappeared To the best of my knowledge 
and belief neither the mother nor the fiancee escr heard 
of him again What happened to him ? Does he live 
or did his captors become frightened and put him to 
death to cover up their tracks? 

The answer to this problem is one of the secrets of the 
Underworld of Pans 


CHAPTER V 

DOPE 

A RAssf and scented breeze comes through the palm 
trees , it is tinged with the sweet smell of mimosa. The 
sun la hot It might be July, but it is January I am 
vrntmg this chapter in the Sooth ol France. For years 
{ have been studying the drag habit and its effect oa 
the Underworld of Pam As a student of life and a 
journalist I have visited many ' dope ’ shops Alrnccd 
eved Chinese have offered me opium , I have smoked it, 
too, in a backwater off Baker Street, London I know 
something of haJash and its effect oa man kind- Cocaine 
"snow to Americans and Canadians, "coco to the 
French I hat e met with m many arcnmstances Morphia, 
and many other drugs have come under my notice while 
passing in and out of the Underworld. And here am I 
m one of the most beautiful spots of Southern Franc* 
writing about "dope." 

Bat it u pot quite as ridiculous as it sounds I have 
collected a bookful of cuttings and not© This book 
I have with me for reference purposes But for quite 
another reason there u less humour in writing about 
" dope " in the Underworld — from a seat in sunny dunes 
— than might be imagined. .Not very mam nutef west 
of tne is Toulon and Toulon is the greatest centre for 
the distribution of drugs in France Of course all ports 
like Cherbourg and Brest have their drug traffic, but 
Toulon, and m a lesser degree Marseille, because they 
axe the ports dealing with sea traffic from the East are 
the predestined doors of entry for opium 
Take a walk any night along the waterfront of Toulon 
take it, that is if you do not value your life It is hie 
walking into a mphtmare with your senses fully awake 
A maneornes staggering out of a house, above the doorwav 
of which bums a red lantern. He is obviously of the 
seaman type; he is leg and brawn y But to-night his 
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eyes, are glassy and his footsteps uncertain His hands 
are plunged deeply mto his trouser pockets His chin 
is buned in his chest as he zigzags across the pavement 
Look there, just behind him Sl inkin g along w the 
shadotvs are two shapes With noiseless tread and with 
something lehnc about them, they are tracking the drunken 
sailor 1 say drunken, advised! but the glassy eye 
is the " high sign ” of the man who has been drugged 
When the man staggers outside the radius of an electric 
light the two followers are on him in a flash Quicker 
than the eye can follow, a knife is whipped out of the 
sleeve of one of the two attackers Just a flash, that 
is all , then a gurgle, and the seaman falls on his back 
on the pavement Other seaman are reeling about the 
streets, singing and shouting and quarrelling with women, 
but everybody is too much taken up with their own affairs 
to bother about the little drama which is being played 
right out m a street on the waterfront of Toulon 

Wlnle the seaman is prostrate the two thugs run their 
practiced hands over their victim It docs not take a 
minute Then thev swear and kick him ui the ribs 
Hurriedly they slink away \ou see there was nothing 
left for the jackals the hons in the ‘ dope house ” had 
had it all 

My friend the Chief of Police at Tonlon has given me 
little glimpse, into the Underworld of the town Here 
is a short story written down just as it was told to me 

Two French sailors came ashore together at Toulon 
The man-o-war which bore them home had bicn on 


an Eastern station since two years One sailor was 
young, fair and handsome , his companion was dark 
and swarthy They had visited many drink shops to- 
gether, but whereas drink only seemed to make the y ounger 
one merry, it served to render his companion quarrelsome 
Arm m arm and singing they came upon a house all 
lit up and with the sinister red lamp burning outside 
* Why l There s old Mother Helene's place , let’s go in 
for a drink said the dark one The fair and merry 
member of the party was nothing loth, and they entered 
never dreaming of the tragedy which was waiting for 
them on the other side of the door 
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La Hdesc was ghd to see them, a» she was glad 
to see all sailors who bad money in their pockets. La 
if^re was a fat o’d woman a a dirt? pink peignoir She 
knew bow to recene her guests; she put a bottle and 
two glasses on the tab'e and left the sailors The? drank 
of the potent liquor, winch only cade one manor &rd 
the other more angrj Then the? got up and wandered 
into an adjoining room. This was an oblong apartment 
with three tiers of berths all round it. Abort cue half 
of them were oocup-ed by seamen of all mttcn>. ilihp, 
Chinese Lascars, French, British and American seders 
were there in carious stages of stupor Some were 
stretched on their backs, their e?es open raid story* 
into space . their bodies m a squaLd room in a street c2 
the waterfront of Toulon. bat then souL floating through 
an artificial paradise where most wrnderf J and deLghtioJ 
things were happening 

Not aD the men. hotroer were in tlus state of beatitude 
•From some berths came raucous voices uplifted in some 
roaring sea chant? Others were j wearing and sJeutag 
gibberuh, fn Some of the lower be* tbs two c r three 
men were' in the carle r stages. Beside them wee low 
wooden tables on which stood lamps. A cccdescnft 
man half Chink, half Alahy. rolled the * polls of opnm, 
stuck a long wore pin irto them, and held them tn the 
flame of a lamp until the? glowed lie charcoal. Then 
the * pfflj were inserted into the tm? howls cS the . 
and so on to ohhvwc 

The sailors stood oa the threshold looking half cw- 
temptoousl? at this familiar scene which ties tad re* 
marked many tunes before in towns cut East They 
heard the strains of a jnechamcal puno conusg i"po 
another room. Here was mow and imgh‘er and the 
stringent cnes of women The two safixs were core 
in the mood far this sort of fun so they tsrekea r«n 
pursuit of ft They pushed open a dwr and tnttzvo 
a room fall of smoke Through the tare the? jaw al**"l 
two doiea men ard half that number of women. T« 
men were all union. The wc-nea we-e ro 
which tfcr, corned with Icxac flowing pognmn cf ra? > 
hues. A few coopfes were dacocg to the strata f * b-e 
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piano Around the room were sitting men and women 
smoking and drinking Most of the men were drunk 
hut none of the women 

tor a few moments the sailors stood taking in the scene 
and then the y onager made a sudden forward mo\ ement 
darting across the room and laying a brawny hand on 
a y oung girl s arm The girl who had been sitting smoking 
with a sailor paled visibly and jumped to her feet For 
a few terse moments the couple stood staring at one 
another then without a word the sailor drew her into 
a corner hobody had remarked the meeting but the 
dark young sailor who seemed rather taken with the 
gul now in deep consersation with the man 

How came thee here Rose ? asked the sailor sternly 
The girl answered quickly Where then should I 
go alter thou forsook me’ 

Briefly «he told her story The dullness of life in 
that little Brittany village a handsome stranger 

a promise Pans and the bnght lights 

a child and solitude 

Jacques the fair yramp sailor h tened intently sppa 
rently with remorse Just then his companion who 
had continued dnnhing furti\ely lurched acros* the 
room and bearing down on Rose united her to dance 
The gul shook her head scornfully 

Go thou away Charles said Jacques Ro'f and 
I are old friends we want to talk 
Quickly Charles mood turned to anger I will dance 
with her I will he shouted. After all what ts she 
here for 5 

But beckoning to the gul Jacques slipped out into 
the passage 

\\e can talk better outside he said Drawing her 
peignoir round her Rose followed the sailor into the 
sUeet As they stood talking quietly beneath the lamp- 
post a srrgn l de tills passed winked at the gul and 
proceeded on his way 

The street door wns left wide open and the light from 
the house shone out on to the paicment the tinkling 
piano could be heard plamly There wa* a sudden shadow 
and Charles appeared quickly followed by La Mue 
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Hcfene, who seemed to be trying to appease hrn He 
wwedRose roughly by the shoulder and fine g her round 
a ® you dance now 3 " he screamed Rose smiled 
and shook her head Intonated like an angr\ bull 
Charles drew a long knife from a pocket and plunged it 
in Rose s side Without a murmur she fell into Jacques' 
arms Jost then came the measured tread of the returning 
policeman 

The three hie actors in the drama stood still frozen 
with horror The piano struck up a tango, and as the 
policeman came round the corner Jacques bolding the 
corpse of Rose tightly to him began to dance La Mire 
Helene slid op to tie policeman and commenced to vhezdte 

' Voyco, H I Agent Look then at my eccentrics , 
they must dance in the open air La la look at them, 
monsieur , on petit verre, monsieur Pas id, monsieur, 
pas 10." 

The piano Unkled on Jacques with Jus gruesome 
partner danced up the street 
Charles slunk away in the shadows 

*»**••* 

Last year a bill was drafted to deal with the opium 
traffic in France There are alread} penalties but it » 
agreed that they are cot strong enough- The French 
police know that they will hare to cleanse the seaports 
It was at Toulon that Captain UUmo, the French naval 
officer began to smoke optom , a nee that led han info 
the amis of an unscrupulous woman, who caused hnn 
to sell naval secrets to a foreign Power— a crime far wLch 
he was court rcartialled and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. 

Sot only at Toulon, but at Sice, it is possible to pur- 
chase opium in innocent looking shops whose trade it 
is to sell Chinese antiques At Cherbourg, Brest and 
other ports, various demi-irandaires, very often in 
the pay of foreign countries have luxuriously fitted fiat* . 
here opium parties are given ard nasal officers made 
welcome 

From the ports the vice of opium smoking spread to 
Rim and was quickly adopted- But it costs dear -to bo 
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an opium smoker in the Gay City A well lined pocket- 
book is not in itself an open-sesame to an opium den 
An opium smoker requires beautiful surroundings There 
must be wonderful Oriental decorations, magnificent 
banging Chinese lamps, soft divans and Eastern carpets 
and curtains The people who run the opium dens in 
Pans do not count upon the ordinary members of the 
Underworld for their customers There are always a 
sufficient number of retired Colonial officials and nasal 
officers who can be relied upon But these people have 
not sufficient money to satisfy the lust of the opium 
den people who have to attract a different sort of cus- 
tomer with money This is a rather difficult and some- 
what dangerous proceeding because there is always 
the possibility that the new and unknown may talk too 
much and let the cat out of the bag 
An ordinary way of getting in touch with a new customer 
is as follows You will be sitting in a carnage 
on the underground railway On some pretext or other 
an elegantly dressed woman sitting opposite you will 
engage you in conversation and before she leaves the 
carnage she will slip a card into your hind You will 
read 

MADVME BERTHA 
PIPES & SMOKERS UTENSILS, 

RUE UNTEL 6 
Second door on right 

" Pipes and smokers' utensils “ will mean nothing to 

you unless you are an opium fiend, but if you are 

Another way of obtaining customers for opium dens 
to through the medium of classified advertisements in 
newspapers Se\ eral weekly newspapers contain announce- 
ments couched in similar language to the words used 
on the little slip of pasteboard the lady handed you in 
the train 

There ate two quarters of Pans mostly favoured by 
opium smokers the Champs de Mars distnet and the 
Champs Elyssees Around the A' enue Bosquet and 
the Avenue General D<ftne you will notice luxurious 
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a«*02iabn« draw up alongside the curb Watch the 
who alight from these cars You ml I find than 
rather pif- very thin, and with a feverish loot in their 
rather starin’ eves Che after another tier enter a 
very ord-nary lookup house. Follow them They go 
do farther than the first fioor — opium decs are surer 
very high cp 

Unless you are taken there by someone who has been 
before, you will not be admitted. You mil be requested 
to j»V ^ tec of five Jouis (too francs) Then you will 
be taken to a room containing at most two or three bed, 
sometime* coaches or divans Then yon will prepare 
for your journey to zn artificial paradise. A table and 
a limp are placed beside you , deft hands prepare the 
" jriIU " 

Other dots are to be found around the Etoile, near 
the corner of the little streets which run into the Avenue 
dc h Grande Armfe Already the Pans poh ce possess 
a special service known as the Brigade dts S'ufiSfoids, 
but it ts cot Dearly large enough to cope with the opia® 
traffic, to say nothing of the cocaine and morphia, about 
which I shall have something to say presently 
Opium is becoming rarer and rarer They say it is 
worth its weight in gold, and Idee gold in France, it snap!) 
cannot be found except by the people who know the 
right password. Because of its rantj, qmte well-known 
opium smokers m Pans have sought and found “ ersatr 
opium and some of them appear quite satisfied with 
the substitute which they smoke as they smoked the 
real opium — stretched full length on low cushions and 
wearing exotic pvjamas. 

\n artist well known in Pans theatre-land smokes 
a mixture made of an equal proportion of American 
Eugliih and French tobacco mixed m rosewater with 
a few grams of real opium. He says he obtains the same 
results u 

4 Parisian countess, nicknamed " U Fumeuse £Opvx*i 
smokes the same mixture plus a btth po tdre d’ersesns ± 
Other Parisians are obtaining them ' opium from an ’ 
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knows bat it gives off a perfumed scent and crackles 
in the pipe while being smoked So much for opium, 
which, after all, is not much sought after in the Underworld 
of Pans 

With cocaine, howe% er, it is different It is every- 
body s secret tliat in Montmartre there is a tremendous 
daily traffic in drugs — mostly cocaine From bar to 
bar and from cafg to caf6 go men and women of the Under- 
world dealing with a clientele which increases e\cry 
day, and I wall go so far as to affirm that at the moment 
of penning these lines there is cot a single well known 
habitue of Montmartre who is not addicted to either 
opium, morphia or cocaine It is rather terrifying but 
nevertheless true And because the drugs pass from 
hand to hand they are difficult to seize 

Dr Tanlmann, a French drug specialist, said to me 
"You can’t imagine the quantity of drugs circulating 
in Montmartre, nor the ease with which drug fiends satisfy 
their desires We know where the opium comes from, 
and if the police want to seize it, they must watch the 
ports But to put down the traffic in cocaine is a more 
difficult matter To-day artists, musicians and political 
men take drugs in order to obtain moments of exaltation 
without which they say they cannot work ' 

" Cocaine is the greatest danger You find it every- 
where I may say that if opium is the favourite drug 
of the intellectual classes, cocaine is king of the Under- 
world Opium rarely kills, but e\cry day cocaine takes 
its toll of victims *’ 

At the moment of writing a large amount of cocaine 
is coming across the frontier from German\ There 
no doctor's prescription is necessary to obtain it from 
a chemist and smuggling cocaine through the French 
Customs ib not difficult 

Numerous fettles femmes of Montmartre — to say 
nothing of other quarters of Pans — believe that the 
inhaling of cocaine leads to forgetfulness of Cupid s poisoned 
darts ' Paradise lost. Paradise regamed ’ is, in effect 
their excuse Others, however seek no excuse at all , 
then friend, take it so they think they will too Marcelle 
take* it, so therefore must Ernestine And the fettles 
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fmm» do not find Jt so expensive Ten francs a 
gramme, six francs a half gramme "Why,' they sax, 

it is for nothing ** 

^ ,^ )at g^tens white is not coca me, often it 
** j® 3 * " after all Sometimes it t. bicarbonate 

o! soca, sometimes boraac powder and often nothing 
else than ordinary cooking salt I Until the sugar shortage, 

_ , cindied sugar was often substituted for cocaine Lot 
the ravages that real cocaine makes among the beauties 
of the Underworld ! Comely faces become pole and drawn, 
and once flashing eyes soon take on the look which 'gives 
away a cocaine fiend. 

Ether also has Jts devotees A famous actress at 
one of the boulevard theatres was notorious for the ether 
she consumed bnt it soon dragged her down to the Under- 
world. The smell of it impregnates the breath for forfy- 
eight hours after one has taken it Chemists have et 
penmented with ether and have fabricated a perfumed 
mixture known as "jj," and m fact it b on record that 
a weft known scent manufacturer is going to place on 
the market a senes of scents to be known as far) urns 
d illusion 

An actress, whose charms have been sting in \erse by 
Claude Mend& inhales ammonia and she affirms that 
ammonia gives her ‘'marvellous sensations' Although 
she has been nearly asphyxiated five or six tunes she 
continues to inhale it 

A famous model of the Latin Quarter who used to 
take injections of morphia, now uses petrol instead 
PouSre d eneens u now the rage in some circles A certain 
woman who used to give " Roman orgy " parties at her 
private house in Passy now gives incense parties la an 
immense room draped m black and red there are placed 
four braners one in each comer of the room. Here 
the incense smoulders while the guests he about in pvjaznas 
on cushions and inhale the m reive until they steep 
Jfen and women of the Underworld cannot afford 
v, these exotic excitements and so they' subsist chiefly 
on the deadly cocaine I have seen it so J d in a 
bar not a hundred vaids from the Pans Opera House 
The drug was passed under my nose and if I hid not 
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been told by a member of the Prefecture of Police who 
was my companion 1 should not hav e realised that anything 
out of the common was happening 

On the counter of nearly every bar on the Continent 
there is a glass tumbler containing straws for the customers 
to sip their iced drinks through These straws are co\ ered 
With tissue paper, both ends of which are twisted, making 
a veritable paper bag The cocaine merchant would 
quietly abstract some of these straws until he had a small 
stock , then he filled the papers with cocaine, went back 
to the bar and quietly passed them to his customers — 
mostly women — who paid him afterwards 

The chausseurs, little page-boys attached to the night 
caffe restaurants and bars of Montmartre are scouts 
for would be takers of cocaine A few words and francs 
to one of these boys, and he produces the pernicious 
powder As like as not he has a stock in his pockets 
But if he has not he has only to dash off a few yards nght 
or left from his post and m the twinkling of an eye a 
little packet changes hands 

A special brigade of police whose doty it is to watch 
the drug traffic remarked an elderly woman who had 
the appearance of a servant who bad grown grey in the 
faithful service of some good bourgeois family Every 
day this woman was seen to go to a caffi in the Boulevard 
Barbfe, where she spoke to somebody — sometimes a 
man, sometimes a woman After a few moments con 
versa tion the woman had a little packet handed to her 
after which she left She was followed and was seen 
to go to a neighbouring boys’ school where she waited 
outside until the scholars came out She talked to some 
of the elder boys, several of whom went away with her 
Alter being thus shadowed (or some, time she was arrested 
At the police station she declared herself to be 
si-cty-seven years of age, a music hall artL,t In her 
possession was a packet of cocaine When asked to 
what use she intended to put the coco, Mme. D re- 
,1 mamed silent Detectives went to her address in the 
Impasse Guelma, Montmartre There they were astonished 
to find a large quantity of cocaine and numerous opium 
pipes Subsequent inquiries unearthed the fact that 

x 
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there was any nation whose airmen daring the wir did 
not take cither cocaine or morphia I am not slighting 
airmen -when 1 say this My statement is based on actual 
observation m France and on statements made to me 
privately and also on statements made publicly by 
authorised persons 

Udet the only well known German airman who came 
throngh the war alive told me in Berlin that the best 
known of the German " aces ‘ were drug fiends 

At an inquest held in London in January, 1921, on 
the body of a man who had «erved m the I lying Corps 
during the war and who had died of morphia poisoning 
a doctor said that the taking of drugs was very prevalent 
among flying men In trance <omc of the very famous 
“ aces ' were addicted to drugs and quite a number of 
American and Canadian airmen took snow as they 
call cocaine A ' sleigh rider is an American slang 
term for a cocaine taker 

There enlisted in the Trench Flying Corps two twin 
brothers whom we will call the S s and who speedily 
made a name for themselves Their s was the f rst name 
to become known to the public The two Mothers were 
devoted to each other and always 'pent their leave in 
Part* together As youths they had gained distinction 
on the football field They were used to a health} out- 
of-door life and there was no question of cither one or 
the other taking drugs 

Then one day one of the twins fell a victim to a German 
"Archie' His brothers gnef was temhlc to see IIis 
special leave was almost finished Ife had to return 
to the front to fly , and he found that he could not do it 
His nerves were in a terrible state when he confided his 
troubles to a woman acquaintance in Pans She told 
him that some Americans she knew who were in Trance 
with the French Army were inhaling cocaine , "coco ” 
she called it N said he would try it Two days before 
he was due back he inhaled part of a packet of " coco '* 

He was a changed man His gnef was gone His 
companions in his squadron did not blow him He 
was always talking about avenging his brother's death, 
and he took part in some hair raising "stunts The 
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dregs of all nations In the haunts o! the denizens of 
the Underwoild thfese men are known by many names, 
but each has a distinctive nickname You will find 
" Zizi ie Costand " (athlete), " Bibi le Lutteur " (wrestler), 
and a host of others Since the vogue of Charlie Chaplin 
there are man\ ** Chariot ’ as the famous Mr Chaplin 
is known m Trance, but this is not for any real or fancied 
likeness to the great film comedian , it is merely because 
“ Chariot M is a popular and ' catchy name 

The pohee know ninety per cent of the souteneurs, 
but it fc> extremely difficult to catch them red-handed, 
that is to say, as far as the drug traffic is concerned with, 
the cocaine in their possession in sufficient quantities 
to warrant a charge of * dealing The petites amtes 
of the souteneurs in other words, their real means of 
support act as watchdogs in keeping a sharp lookont 
for danger horn the police, and if a copin (slang 
for ' pal") ever gives them away, then it is more likely 
than not that sudden murder will be committed which 
for sheer audacity outdoes anything ever attempted by 
Sum Peui 

I have already stated how cocaine is passed from hand 
to hand in the better class bars of Pans, but of course 
there are plenty where there is no need of camouflage 
of any kind In many of the bars of Montmartre and 
m some in the Latin Quarter, men and women are to 
be found all the afternoon and evening people who 
will hand over the drug on payment of a few francs It 
is the easiest of transactions — as easy as buying an ounce 
of chocolates in a sweetshop, and the police know all 
about it Vh\, then if they know all about it, do they 
not put an end to the traffic, is the question that may 
be asked The answer is that there are more bars than 
the police can cope with. Often a place will be dosed 
down, but the ' patron, ’ the proprietor flits somewhere 
else, and as soon as he is established the word is passed 
round ard the customers once more foregather to purchase 
their cocaine in comfort 

**•••** 

English and American people can never understand 
the Trench law, which a apparently so lax, and which 
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went downstairs called a cab and drove to the police 
station and gave herself up 
Six months afterwards she was tried Her law} er 
was the same man who was defending Landru He 
made a brilliant speech Gaite was sentenced to two 
5 ears imprisonment — with Jttrsrs — and the same night 
a brilliant little party gathered m the bar in the street 
oS the A\ enue de 1 Opera and partook of many drinks 
to celebrate the freedom of the fair barmaid 
I am afraid ray readers will think this rather comic 
opera justice and typical of one of the things they do 
not do better in France But to come back to our muttons 
for I has e not y et told how and where the pretty ladies 
of Paris most do inhale coco which as I have already 
said is the slang term for cocaine GHQ Love 
is the exchange where the coco takers gather and 
perhaps I cannot do better than to portray a typical one 
**•*••* 

In any and every Paris night restaurant and cafd you 
will find somewhere along the corridor two swing doors 
usually mirror covered Above the doorway will be 
a small white enamel panel lettered in black Vestiaire 
Here throughout the night pretty bdies come and go 
If you observe you will notice that they emerge with 
eyebrows rather blacker lips more cherry red and cheeks 
bearing evidence of very recent recourse to the rouge 
pot But unless you are a very close observer you will 
not notice that their eyes glisten ever so much brighter 
and you will be at a loss to account for their increased 
vivacity when once again they sit clo^e beside you and 
whisper soft nothings in your ear I am speaking of 
course to bachelor readers I know very well that 
married men unless they are earnest seekers after truth, 
are not interested in these things 
The bright eye and the vivacious tongue my dear 
sw are nothing more or leas than the direct result of 
a little coco r inhaled when your fair companion left 
. you for a few minutes to powder her nose She may 
f have had the coco in her vanity bag all the tune she 
was talking to you or she may have obtained a pinch 
or two from coptne which 13 argot for lady friend 
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Or 2511? if tie lady t> ia fand? she may herd! Lave 
purchased a little picket, either from the woman 'ssho 
taics care of G JI Q Lore c r from the title nmfemsed 
chaamT, who in is tarn may have a supply m is pocket 
cr, rt he has ren short, may haro cade a homed 'course ’ 
(errand) seme dors sway It all depends 
One* pro knew tie uses of GM.Q Lon yen wffl Ezd 
jeer interests in veer ce^hbocrs decked- lock at 
that dark guf sittmg ever m lie ktect there aB by herself 
Her glass is empty, her eyes scan every newcomer 
She seems to the last stage of despair Perhaps yon 
are scry irr her, and perhaps veu wonder how such a 
smart h>okxs£ cr e atur e car be aa alone a such a place 
Maybe 50a has* remarked her on other occasion at 
Pigalles cr the Mogjco, and yon idly wonder how she 
can aScrd to possess so many dresses — seemg that she 
Sits there all alone. WeB, I can sa t isfy yocr cmotay 
as regard, ^ clothes When you were stroCiqg roend 
Montmartre m the daytime you mast have remarked 
tie number of second-hand clothes shops whose windows 
are exclusively given op to the display of women « gar- 
ments These shops kept by members 0/ the Cfcreea 
Rare depend almost entirely cm the ‘ daughters of joy " 
o r the quarter They will, if asked, sell them any garment, 
but they <Ja a much bigger trade m hiring out the dresses, 
kata and furs A girl can hire anything for a Bight, 
a week cr longer-— at a price, and the rnre depends on 
what the shopkeeper estimates tie value of the guL 
It is a hrotal trade, but qw t wla row ? 

That, thro, is the secret of our dark friend s smartens. , 
You will notice that she leaves her seat every once m 
a tcbBe acd goes into G-H Q Lon, sod returns wit 
a little more carmine oa her bps , but despair sits jert 
as heavily oa her brow However there comes a tane 
when she re t m n s all smiles. She ts not the same person 
at alL Tie girl will now shout to acquaintances saxes 
the room, and if she sres yva are interested a hr- knowing 
of course that y oa are a bach-el ur, she will as like as not 
invite you to her table cr at least send her tin to you 
bv the waiter as a mark of fnewLhrp. Tie secret ? 

Why you have guessed it Cccame’ If you could 
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base followed her into GH Q Love on each of her pil 
gnmages you would have o\ erheard short but interesting 
little con\ ersat ons The Commander in -Chief inside the 
doubL swing doors is a fat old woman who wears a white 
apron I am quite convinced that somewhere in France 
there must be a place where they produce these women 
for the supply never fails and the demand is great 'Some 
of the women indeed a good many of them were daugh 
ters of joy in their youth 
Had you been present you would ha\e heard a con 
\ creation something on these lines 
Fat Old Woman ho luck ma belle f 
Dark Girl shakes her head weanly then takes up 
a rouge stick which she rubs o\er her Ups pencils her 
eyebrows and idly passes a pad oier her finger nails 
Marcelle known in Montmartre as la grarde Mar 
cello a tall fair gul shouts shnlly How silly you are 
Yvonne what matter if your Ernest has left you ? One 
lost ten found say I 

Yvonne a short and dowdily dressed young person 
whose eyes show sgns of recent weeping All very' 
well for you to talk Marcelle you ne'er had a man to 
stick to you 

Marcelle still more shnll\ A man ha ha that s 
good a mackerel you mean a dirty cur who sent you 
out on the streets to get mone\ for him to gamble with 
ho mackerel for me I know what to do with my money 
Yvonne sp tefully Yes we all know what you do 
with your money — send it to keep your bastard brat 
in the country 

Fat Old \\ oman Shut np rres belles 
Dunng this cons ersation the Dark Gul goes 
back into the restaurant where you saw her looking 
more miserable than ever 

Dark Gul returns to GJI Q Love 
Fat Old \\ oman ho luck tra belle ? 

Dark Gul Hasn t Margot been m yet J 
Tat Old \\ Oman It s nearly her tune. 

Dark Gul once more passes rouge stick over her bps 
rubs her nails with pad and puts a little more black on 
her eyebrows 
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^Enim fccmedlv target. * shm zed prettr Weeds. 
Sbr 25 Dnghmg and cnkztlr on good terms vnJi herself 
.Stegpl * Good evening, everybody " 

- 03d Woman • Ary lock, ru 

Margot • " Yes, I Lave get ih‘ 

Fat Old Woman "It! Jti What it? Oh* Jr to# 

Stye * r 

Dart Girl excitedly ~Gm me a pmch. Margot" 
Margot, laegimg- “My what a face! kon wd 
csich a cyffianaire wifi fVf far, I dan ( / fat 
Dart Gad. snDdiy * “ Grre me a pinch. only two prechrs- 
I air without a sot, otherwise I should never hare been 
without any ’ 

MarreUt who cow has her tut ©5 and n orrpmg her 
hair " Without a son ? PeiiiesoSe.znd Eqghahgaa 
fitting opposite yon and making sheeps eyes What 
atsoat hun? He is there to eye} htm5elf.e he cot 
knn ? ” 

Dark GrrI * ” Oh, I mock myself not badty o! k=a 
Margot, gjre zne a path." 

Margot takes a httle paper packet out ol her bog ard 
band> it to the Dark GnL Here yon are then, bet 
don t take the lot. I shall want it when 1 go home to- 
nigh* ** 

Dark Gah looking as if she has faced Pzn&se, takes 
a pinch of the white powder between her i^Lt ihnmb 
and fereheger and pots it to her ncetrih and snJL hard . 
then she takes another pinch to the other nostril, end 
then yet another and another 
Margot • " Here, hold hard, that s enough." 

Dark Gc!» whose eyes now shae hngkth* Men, 

<rsr rmtr everybody ' 

MarceCe, shoatmg' "£k tint, the tall Emrii=hraa 2 « 

Do yon stiO mock at him ? " 

Dark Girl. Ianghmg locdly “Heo nw ” 

And yon, my tall Ecghshmaa, wifl either pay her t-iu 
or not. It all depends. 

Yon may perhaps thick this little word picture of GJI Q 
Love Montmartre. s overdrawn and exaggerated, bat 
I can assure yon that it s not- Many a title hnsua 
drama i* staged in these places, and tregedr and comedy 
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both of 'which ha\e their appointed places in the Under 
world of Pans, are to be found behind the mirror-coi ered 
swing doors Perhaps there is more tragedy than comedy , 
man> laugh so they shall not ay , but the tigeruh instincts 
of the " daughters of joy ” come to the surface in gusts 
of primitive passion when the prey of these manhuaters 
is out of sight, although not out of mind 
Champagne corks pop in the restaurant, the band 
crashes out the latest nig , w omen in gorgeous gowms 
seem not to ha\e a care m the world but behind the 
scenes there is another story to be heard The eternal 
Struggle for the wherewithal to hie, the e\ er lasting war 
of the sexes , this and much more can be seen and heard 
cier> night in Montmartre 



CHAPTER VI 

now etCK BIT THE PIPE 

He came into Pans with his shoulders hunched up his 
cnstvlish shoes burst at the toes, where ht> white socks 
showed through. Ye called him Buck from the first. 
But cow I come to think of it I feel sure you 
fme never heard of "hitting the pipe" Well 
You say that romance is dead or again jou may assert 
that Haroun-al Raschid still goes stalking through the 
highways It all depends on your optimism— or jour 
digestion. You can sit in a chair on the boulevard and 
wish and wait for Adventure to come your way, or you 
may be marching to an important appointment ard find 
Adventure barring jour path, all dressed np in the most 
aUimng trappings But I am still keeping you waiting 
for an explanation of "hitting the pipe.” 

In the language of the United States an opium smoker 
is a man who hits the pipe." A ery simple, this ex- 
planation is it not ? Almost as simple as the httle pipe 
of wood, silver or beaten metal, in which you insert the 
glowing red pill of opium But to tell jou how Buck 
came to hit it is, as Kipling once wrote, another story 
Where Buck appeared from was at first a mystery 
Ife lived oa the fourth floor of a thud rate hotel I say 
lived but it is more likely he merely existed, for it was 
not every da\ that he ate. We knew vaguely that he 
had come across the Atlantic, bat Buck w ns never prease 
about the manner of his crossing, and it is to be surmised 
that he made the journey in a cattle boat You must 
visualise him as I first saw him one wet day in January 
I have described the shoes and the white socks, but Buck 
himself is more difficult to portray He was about thirty 
two, of medium height, and neither dark nor fair very 
square in the shoulders, very muscular in the arms 
clean shaven, and with a cimons habit of speaking oat 
of one corner of his mouth Yes, some of them do 
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Very well, then, you have some sort of picture m jour 
mind of Buck Apart from his shoes he was not alto- 
gether shabby, but his one suit, built some summer when 
Buck was considerably younger I should say, was not 
altogether the most appropriate wear for him when he 
came into my ken on this wet day in January His 
shoulders were hunched up, but not in the manner you 
see the unemployed walking Buck, too, was not em- 
ployed just then, but the way he wore his shoulders had 
nothing to do with it 

Bu'-k who at the time was a newsboy or a bartender, 
I forget which had heard there was a war on over in 
Europe and he thought he would take a look at it Please 
don't be frightened , I am not going to spin you a war 
story of the good bad man who * makes good " in the 
last chapter, or the last 1 reel — depending how and 
where you take your dramatic fare I am quite convinced 
that Buck was an excellent neutral Had the said cattle- 
boat been going to Germany he would ba\e gone there 
with equal pleasure and open mindedness to take a look 
at the little old war But there was a Heet so 

there were no cattle-boats going to Germany That was 
why Buck was dumped down on the hospitable shores 
of France Hospitable, that is, if you have money to 
spend , otherwise you can starve equally well in France 
as anywhere else I know that I learnt my lesson 
also But to return to our muttons 

Not that there was anything sheepish about Buck 
He was as Wide awake a young roan as any who wear 
hair He had no money, no friends, not a w ord of French 
m his vocabulary, but the world was his oyster, and 
every month seemed to have an R in it I trust I am 
describing Buck without getting too enthusiastic about 
him I never was enthusiastic, and am not now You 
see him perhaps full of beans as they say, ready to take 
life as he found it — and anything else that was not nailed 
to the counter When Buck was in good form he would 
drop hints of life as he had lived it * o\er there ” Some- 
times he would tell tales out of school and take us figura- 
tively speaking, on wild adventures in strange places — 
" when I was on the West Coast ’*■ — and then w * 
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Very well, then, you have some sort of picture in your 
mind of Buck Apart from his shoes he was not alto- 
gether shabby, but his one suit, built some summer when 
Buck was considerably younger I should say, was not 
altogether the most appropriate wear (or bun when he 
came into my ken on this wet day in January His 
shoulders were hunched up, but not m the manner you 
see the unemployed walking Buck, too was not em- 
ployed just then but the way he wore his shoulders had 
nothing to do with it 

Bu-'k who at the time was a newsboy or a bartender, 
T forget which had heard there was a war on o\er in 
Europe and he thought he would take a look at it Please 
don’t be frightened I am not going to spin you a war 
story of the good bad man who makes good ' in the 
last chapter, or the last ‘ reel — depending how and 
where y on take your dramatic laie I am quite convinced 
that Buck was an excellent neutral Had the said cattle- 
boat been going to Germany he would have gone there 
with equal pleasure and open-mindedness to take a look 
at the little old war But there was a Fleet so 

there were no cattle-boats going to Germany That was 
whv Buck was dumped down on the hospitable shores 
of France Hospitable that is if you have money to 
spend , otherwise you can stanc equally well in France 
as anywhere else I know that I learnt my lesson 
also But to return to our muttons 

Not that there was anything sheepish about Buck 
He was as wide-awake a young man as any who wear 
hair He had no money no inends, not a word of French 
in his \ocabulary but the world was his oyster and 
every month seemed to have an R in it I trust I am 
describing Buck without getting too enthusiastic about 
him I never was enthusiastic, and am not now "You 
see him perhaps full of beans, as they say ready to take 
life as he found it— and anything else that was not nailed 
to the counter When Buck was in good form he would 
drop hints of life as he had In ed it ' o\ er there ’ Some- 
times he would tell tales out of school and take us, figura- 
tively speaking, on wild adventures in strange places 

"when I was on the West Coast"— and then would 
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foilow a wholly scandalous stoiy of what had happened 
one night when a in an had said the fire words which 
no American mast speak without a smile on ht> face. 

Buck coaid take his own part in a fight, too for I 
have seen him do it And if four of cs had not dragged 
him oft fus man. Sir Buck would have bad to face a 
French magistrate- Not at all the sort of man 3m would 
want to take home to tea with your mother 

Buck had not the faintest notions of We in Pan> hut 
he was quite ready to learn He wanted a good time , 
he wanted to earn plenty of money , he wanted Adventure 
with a capital A. He did not rash oS and enlist in the 
Foreign Legion He made no attempt to fight on any 
front except the Pans front I am not blaming him 
I am jest recording He was one of those people who 
were quite content to sit on a chair on the Boulevard and 
wait I have said that Buck had no Dohon of We in 
Pans I should have said that he had plant} of notions, 
but the notions were the wrong ones He had read the 
more sensational of the New "hoik newspapers and was 
quite prepared to do battle with Apaches when and where 
he might meet them thinking the most hhd} place to 
meet them was on the thresholds of the rare piquant 
night caffe But it did not take Bnck verv ling to leam 
that Pam at war was a mighty different place to the 
Pans he had imagined though I do not say that a peaceful 
Pans might not have aLo been very different Am how, 
there it was 

Bnck had no use for the people he called “erfpe- 
h angers " He wanted life with plenty of colour in it 
He drifted into a crowd of Amencan rewspaper men, 
anil they showed him a little of Pare, but tin} were 
too weighed down with the responsibilities of their jots 
to be of much use to Buck- However, they formed a 
channel leading to other acquaintances Buck had 
plenty of cheek and bluff and very soon he was nsakirg 
fnead> ngbt and left One began to hear of turn every- 
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m the bars ■where Amen cans and Englishmen gathered 
His personality was not the most pleasing He was not 
generous indeed he had not the wherewithal to be 
generous but he was a good fellow and one lived 
ui a hectic round of excitement anyhow 

Then one noticed a curious thing One had been 
seeing Buck with a certain aide of friends and then 
one would sec the cirde without seeing Buck there 
Buck? Oh yes hes somewhere around Then 
one saw him with an entirely different set of fnends 
and if one were a careful observer one would note that 
the new cirde was of a different class of men to the 
former It was a more monied class And then 
There appeared the woman 01 course you have been 
waiting for her and mayhap have wondered why I have 
not produced her before but in truth she did not appear 
before so you must take her in her proper place Tor 
let me whisper it to you she is not the only woman in 
this story 

The woman was almost as great a mystery as her lover 
Buck She was tall dark and untidy and not a bit 
good looking Where she came from nobody knew 
She was French, she said and probably was but she 
spoke English well She was heard to mention a husband 
whom nobody saw and she spoke of going to America 
although she never went But she went everywhere 
where Buck went She had more than a nodding ac 
quaintance with the Underworld of Pans Where and 
how she had gamed the knowledge and cxpenence «he 
never said and nobody asked her But she knew alnght 
alright as Buck would say in his language 
Buck and the woman made their bow in the places 
the dark subterranean places where Pans used to amuse 
itself dunng the war I have given a description of 
these places elsewhere in this book ho need to say 
more about them now But at first the couple appeared 
in the more modest of these haunts It was difficult 
to get a drink after nine-thirty at night But if yon 
knew Buck who then had been but nine months in 
Pans he would take you somewhere A cab would be 
called y on would drive through the night not knowing 
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or can ng where yon west The cab wouH stop bjL-e 
a dtet ordmarv fcokmg fctrase fLck W uM 
tte cab, for which you pud, then fce would ns a fcdl. 
^ , w! - ea *~ e doQr opened he would wall upstairs with 
all tfce assurance 22 the world. He would stop ca the 
right landing , then he would gne the right to jo. which 
was the open sesame and the door would swag hack, 
dtsdosrng a rather repuiuve looking womari. \ &a would 
go into an oninarv little room and you would «rdi' 
and obtain and pat for what 3x10 lied, Acd the woman 
would talc most anusmgly And Bjrt would tJS 
out of oae comer cf his mouth Non see, one had to 
amnse oneself as one could 13 thete davs 

For qmte a while Beck and the woman were together 
daj* and rught She blossomed forth in br^h»er t jJet <s 
Then one day, or one night, I forget winch. Buck appeared 
alone Oae asked after the woman. BuJ, gave an 
any repV No they’ had not quarrelled She was 
somewhere about And that was all you ever h^ard 
frt rwhodj to jsf hsavrlri^s ere r sav her rpa 
Buck was now qmte a feature of Paresiaa Ue No 
longer was he to be met with m the lower haunts of the 
Underworld. like So'cmcm in all his glory he made 
his bow where they' drank nothing but champagne. He 
Smew all the Trench aces of the air. and called them tv 
thwr nicknames He exchanged confidences with c 5 ccrs 
of high rank. He knew qmte a lot too much perhaps 
of important military happenings. Buck was mcii 
sought after by men and women. He always had a _ 
joke and a smile for every bodv Ok became accustomed 
to meetmg him everywhere in all the smartest kanrts 
of the Underworld, winch were much frequented at that 
tune by aCied pincers on leave He could dance cocH 
Back and dance weQ, lie most Airencics and tha, 
of course, added to his popalantv Bet I must confess, 
that 1 experienced a sort of 'hock ore ereimg when, 
having dmed wth some rather unbchenuJ 3 Amenrun 
friends Buck walked tn after din ner to make a fourth 
at bndge. 

One heard of places being raided, and Bock Icing 
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caught m the raids , but he never got into any kind of 
trouble and always came up smiling 

And then the second woman appeared There was 
nathmg mvstenous about her She was very pretty 
slight and petite She had nothing much to say , ard cLd 
not try and say it which was wire on her part you will 
agree But she had repose and she <at quietly and 
looked pretty and drank pretty looking Lquids through 
a straw Fascinating that was the word to describe 
her And Buck was not a jealous man He liked his 
friends his friends coming down from the line on leave, 
to ha\e a good tune They were quite willing to pay, 
and Buck and his young friend took them round and 
introduced them But you still found that Buck was 
climbing higher in the =oaal scale although th<* scale 
was but one which led through the Underworld But, 
as I have remarked everybody was livirg a hectic life, 
and although there were censors of letters cen=>on of 
cables and censors of news there were no censors of 
morale which perhaps was as well for every body 
Buck did not pore as a patriot but 1 emphatically 
deny the allegation that he was a pro-German He 
did not sa\ * m\ country — right or wrong but always 
my country There was nothing of the bigot about 
Back He took the Germans qu te seriously to task 
about many misendeavours but he did the same thing 
with England and America His information about 
coming e\ ents was remarkable. It was uncanny, until 
you remembered the people with whom he mixed and 
then vou recalled that he had every means of knowing 
what was happening on the Western Front But Buck 
confined his doings to the Pans front still 
I used to meet Beck about this time quite a lot and 
sometimes I would End him downhearted He had 
come to little old France to see the little old war but 
apart from a few bombs, he had <een no thing at all , 

( ard Adientcre with the capital A had not come hi, 

' way You could not exactly describe him as s’ t ting on 
a chair on the Boulevard now and waiting for it, unless 
you spoke figuratively But he had his good tunes, 

r 
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did Back, and he drank deep of Life, ard that was the 
oni> kind of drinking he did to stress 
I haw Seen Duck hobnobbing, as they say, with the 
most unexpected people, men holding high positions 
in French diplomatic life, young men and old men who 
were gbd to wander a wade through the Underworld 
but none too young or too old but to be glad to bask 
u> the sweet smiles of Back's pretty’ companion. This 
continued for a tong time America was in the war 
now, but somehow Buck was never forced to fight for 
his country 

Thai history repeated itself Bed was seen about 
town in the gayest haunts without the petty but quiet 
woman Oh, yes, she was about ho they had not 
quarrelled were still good friends, bat rot together 
any longer It was not even a nine days* wonder 'It 
Was nobody’s business Nobody knew and nobody 
ca-ed what had become of the young woman Very 
likely Buck himself did not know Certainly he did 
not seem to care very mach He earned on as nsoal 
He was never very foil of money, but he always had : 
friends in plenty, friends who were only too rriUicg 
to pay for a good time, and to pay for the man who was 
showing it them 

But Buck did not remain unattached very long He 
appeared but only in the very smartest restaurants 
and in the most select of night haunts, with a most beautiful 
woman She was very tall, very strikingly dark, most 
gorgeously gowned, ard the most fascinating woman 
uho had eier appeared in Buck's circle She spoke ah 
languages with equal fluency She was said to be Dutch, 
and she never said anything to discourage this belief 
She lived in a flat just off the Champs £Iys&s and the 
flat was a fitting setting fonts occupant Chinese hanging 
lamps ht the spacious rooms There were wonderful 
divans costly Persian carpets and rugs from the &st 
SU<i had travelled much in the East, she said and had 
brought back with her many Eastern customs Beautiful , 
ladies who have travelled in the East can be eccertric' 
without attracting much attention, and the fact that 
Buck's friend had danced Eastern dances at private 
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sotrf« was only looked open as a pleasant eccentricity 

To be united to her fiat became the most sought alter 
x invitation m pans Not all visitors Mtrc admitted to 
the \ery select parties she gave, and those who went 
never spoke much about it, but they tned hard to go 
again It was evident to everybody that Buck was 
much smitten It was a senous affaire this tune He 
followed his divinity about everywhere He was her 
Slav e , always at her beck and call, and it became obvious 

to his Inenda that Buck was not looking so well as he did 
And most strange to relate a faint brown stain appeared 
at the right hand comer of his mouth Most people 
wondered what on earth it could be , others, who knew, 
smiled quietly But the stain became deeper, and Buck s 
looks became more and more haggard \ou see, Buck 
had "hit the pipe I do not believe that he enjoyed 
it any more than I wall believe that he was a slave to 
opium but he was a slave to the woman who had bade 
him smoke 

. There came a day when neither the woman nor Buck 
were to be seen There were strange rumours in Pans 
Then after a long long time, it was said that Buck had 
been seen But the man who said he had seen him was 
called a fool, lor he described Buck as a man with hunched- 
up shoulders wild mad eyes that looked but did not 
see , out of elbow and down at heel And vet 
and yet there was an echo in some of our minds , 

perhaps ? was it, after all ? 

He was seen again and a gam, never in his old haunts, 
but passing Uke a homeless ghost, flitting from place 
to place, ignoring his friends who tried to probe the 
mystery 

******* 

l You want to know what became of the woman who 
was the cause of Buck " Jutting the pipe 5 " There 
was a court martial behind closed doors * The war is 
g. wif, and what was a secret then may be disclosed now 
'The woman was accused and found guilty of sending 
to Germany some details of the tanks which were about 
to be used in the first Battle of the Somme All through 
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the Wat she rejosd lo }pra l Cta, ol lbs a!ist lt«TCn 
at tee : I tenth bat tras btr adioatf a rd altitaith be 
pleaded hard for his d cat's life tie court W3S adaroad 
* er J' Whh placed persons tried to intercede and hare 
the woman 5 sentence changed to one of lrapnsoRment 
tor but she had to meet her doom 
Verj early- one winter s morning a motor car left the 
tromcn 5 prison of St Latare m Fans In it were three 
guards and a tall woman cm eloped in a cloak, but without 
a hat The guards were troubled and JU at ea>e Jn 
another motor car which followed the first there were 
seated two sweet-faced nuns The motor-cars arrived 
at Vincennes, jut outside Pans 
On the edge of the ditch which surround, the military 
ererase grounds there was placed a wooden stake. Drawn 
Bp not many paces awa\ and facing the stale, was a 
file of soldiers a bomoa Woe They’ wrr 5 ‘aading 
stiffly at attertion A lew paces io th<ur nght was a 
young oTiccr who bad been wounded at the front The 
motor cars stopped ’ The bat! css woman and the guards 
alighted They waited a moment for the two nuns 
who placed themsehes one on either side of the woman 
pnxmer. and so walked with her to the post of death 
T be woman std) standing was bound to the stale 
hut as they were going to blindfold her she laughingly 
shook her head, and, looking her executioners straight 
in the face she met her death The name of the woman 
was Mata Ifan 

• ****** 

\nd B-ch ? Oh he is stiD about Sometimes fit 
Bight, »h«j pro walk tbrojgh the streets where we the 
bars most frequented bv Americans, a creature wui sup 
out of the gutter and furtnely pick at your sices e tie 
has aged and his teeth are all gum. There b a thi« 
brown stain at the right hand comer of his rnoath and 
thank God, he is quite mad 



CHAPTER VII 

IS THE POLITIC XL END I EWORLD 

Neither tlie fertile brains of Sax Rohmer nor William 
le Quex could invent plots which could equal certain 
schemes plotted in the political Lnderworld of Pans 
Dining the past decade ministers and political morals 
have changed considerably how the cabinet ro\r is 
seldom Used but even nowadays there are things done 
which would make excellent plots for plays books and 
films 

The cabinet notr in the days that arc gone was a 
powerful weapon m the hands of any 1 reach government 
In those times women eften took a hard in politics and 
many cabinets have been made and overthrown in the 
boudoir of a prettv Pan lcnne The alu et roir \ -as 
the place where a person s correspondence was subjected 
to a thorough inspection before delivery The word 
would go forth that all letter® and telecrams directed 
to M X would have to pass through the hands of the 
cabinet rotr Persons emploved would in their turn 
be rather under the thumb of, the persons employ mg 
them so there w as not much chance of them giving away 
any information Letters would be unsealed read 
copied and then delivered Sm e times nothing com 
promising would be found and then different tactics 
would have to be adopted But if the letters telegrams 
and fietit Mens contained a few words from a woman 
referring to an appointment a dinner engagement or 
what not with the Deputy X then the under secretary 
who was nominally looking after the matter would know 
how to act 

He would send for the deputy and ask him point blank 
1 if it was true that he was opposed to a bill that the gov ern 
ment was thinking of putting through the Chamber 
If the questioner was satisfied that rumour was right he 
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stroke fa* moustache and smUng sardenxs&r, 
nremur ' Oamtrz little creature, Jfcdoroisell* Z, 
«fi{ not ? The deputy tain unawares won’d 
I*®™) wca-w sk! stunb’e, and admit and d-ny alt 
in the same breath Then would the young ccdtf- 
Kcmwy administer the t ovf> di grd.r, telling the deputy 
that he hnp-d to fnd him on the «ide of the govern 
tnent when the bill came before the Chamber, he would 
ring for baa to be shown out The eshref nsir had dw* 
its work again 

There is ra doubt that this system saved many govern- 
ments from awkward moments, but it had rather a 
boomerang effect, for men who were broken by it were 
sure to seek a wav of revenge, and the person or persons 
who had broken them would have then past and present 
put under the microscope and woe betide them if there 
were any blemrhes. There vrne and to a certain extent 
still are, no ard particularly women of the Underworld 
who would lend themselves body and soul— at a price— 
to the highest bidder, and if a mans honour was to be 
rain'd ard ha political future blasted, there would be 
no qualms at the undertaking 
The " listening table ” was another favourite way of 
knowing everything possible about a man shadowed 
Instructions we*e given that wherever his telephone 
number was asked for by a subscriber, be and the person 
talking to bun were Id be switched through to the " table ' 
where an operator sat and took down every word in short- 
hand without, of course cither of the people speaking 
knowing any thing of the mattrr The “ listening table 
I might mention is not yet entirely out of action anr 
more than the cabinet rotr ts , the former method of 
uwjunifioa was used many times during the war Ortam 
persons many of thm Ent-sh might be surprised to 
know that the Prefecture of Police has full record* of 
corn creations which were thought to be private- The 
political Underworld of Pans is very complex. 'It employs 
some extraordinary peop’e and I think this a the fret 
time that two of its methods have been exposed Certainly * 
several foreigners who have dabbled too mock in French 
politics, and have been expelled, owe thor *ate purely 
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and simply to either the taliret roir or the ** listening 
table," or both 

Certain ministers who have made their way to power 
by devious routes, have a gang of blackmailers from 
the Underworld dogging their footsteps and erdeav ourrng, 
like a pack of wolv es to drag down their prey and make 
a meal of Jum There t> an elderly deputy who 
not very long ago told me a little story which he put 
in parable form I will endca\our to repeat it because 
it gives in succirct manner what a certain phase of the 
Trench political Uadcrworld is like The M M mentioned 
throughout the stcry was for a long time the Minister of 
the Interior Two scars ago he was sentenced to a term 
of banishment ana is now believed to be in Spam 
" When M was n the gutter where he really belongs " 
began the deputy ‘ he used to play a game of raanille 
every altcrnoon m a certain little ca{6 His opponent 
had a vnfL who did not approve of the afternoons spent 
in playing games ef card. One afternoon the woman 
came into the cafd md said aloud to her husband * Come 
with me M M sud to his friends wife (who was aLo 
his mistress), ' Let aim be and then the woman turned 
to her lover and boxed his cars shouting Don't you 
interfere, you pig * That was i omc years ago, but 
now M is a Minister and his friend and opponent at 
manille is h-s Chef de Cabinet But the w oman is neither 
the wife of the one nor the mistress of the other '* This 
uncdifymg little story of tlic sardonic old deputy is quite 
true 

Bu* there arc quite a number of other things that 
mas be told of Sf and his satellites This man is still 
qirtc young he is a member of the French Radical- 
Stcialut party, which in the last Chamber was the most 
pwerful party, and consequently he was a member 
u several wartime governments He was arrested by 
order of Clcmcnceau and tried by the High Court Whether 
cr not he was gudty of treason is not a matter for me 
it discuss here, but there arc certain things winch were 
yroved up to the hilt, and although he was never tried 
br murder, the “ Action Trancaisc ” and several other 
rewspapers accused M of being concerned in causing 
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was a great outcry against it but Almerey da and tus 
fnends of the Underwo-ld wore immune from interference 
They were obtaining great sums from the Gov emircnt s 
secret funds This money which was practically black 
mail obtained from M only paid out of the Government s 
funds instead of hts own was spent by the Boi ret 
Rouge gang in orgies Nearly all of them and par 
ticularly the chief Almercyda Vigo were dope tends 
This man who was eaten up by disease used to take 
morphia He had a wife and child and many women 
friends m various parts of Trance lie had spent hia 
youth in the Underworld ard although he had rt.cn 
he had never been able to cast off the shackles 
But his death was a terrible tragedy and a mystery which 
has never yet been sufficiently probed Officially the 
cause of his death was suicide but readers who follow 
the story l have to tell mav come to a different opinion 

Public opinion was being voiced in the press m no 
uncertain fashion Something had to be done to silence 
the gutter rag the Bornet Rouge but for obvious 
reasons no instructions could go out from the Mini try 
of the Interior 'I went on a short holiday and while 
he wi3 away the affairs were left in the hands of another 
Minister Twenty four hours after M left Pans Almercyda 
was arrested 

M returned to office Of course it is no common tlimg 
m Trance for a man to be kept a year or two in prison 
before be is brought to trial But thu. man Mmereyda 
was an exception He was a prince in the Underworld 
(especially the political Underworld' with men and 
women ready at his beck and call He had been useful 
sometimes when at liberty but it was quite possible 
that he would resent his liberty being curtailed even 
though word might be sent to him privately that detention 
would be made as easy as possible and acquittal wouM 
throw open the prison doors There was always a danger 
of Almercyda ratting and burning his boats tollin'* 
all he knew The all might verv likely prove un 
pleasant to peopfe in high places Ttwrc was a very 
delicate problem to solve namely how to keep Almercyda 
quiet in prison and at the same time allay the public 
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Lenoir, the son of a wealthy lather, 'was the typical 
example of a young man who became entangled m the 
political Underworld of Paris He had e\ erything in his 
favour but he preferred to become the friend of men 
and women who made him their tool for their nefarious 
purposes lake many others who are members of the 
gangs which frequent the Underworld, Lenoir was addicted 
to drugs He made friends with women who were as 
bad ui this way as he was His mother did her best to 
sa\e lxun but he was dmea from pillar to post by his 
" fnends ’* who were simply making use of him to get 
money for then own ends The source of the supply 
was undoubtedly Germany and Germany wanted to 
purchase a Paris newspaper The ‘ Journal ” was 
reputed to be for sale and many men and women in 
the Underwoild posed as the persons who could bring 
about the sale to a man who would hav e been in Germany s 
pay Lenoir was I am convinced more sinned against 
than sinning, and other people should have met with 
their deserts and ha\e accompanied him to the stake 
at Vincennes 

Some of these people are still about Pans One of 
them is an Englishman by birth, and most likely his 
name will one day figure in a sensational case that will 
astonish the whole world, but until then one must keep 
silent This man has many satellites in the political 
Underworld, and cunously enough for an Englishman, 
he has already succeeded in laying his hands on several 
very important weapons which are usually the property 
of Frenchmen who desire to achieve political power 

Thinking of this man’s name brings to my mind another 
who was shot as a traitor I refer to Bolo Pacha This 
man was merely the tool in the hands of men who were 
cleverer than he He was just an ordinary adventurer, 
who had no information of any kind to sell to the Ger- 
mans , but he paid the penalty of being a political adven- 
turer — one of those cunous creatures of the Underworld 
who only exist in France and in some of the newer of 
the South American republics Bolo had one curious 
trait— he never used women in his adventures His 
earlier life was full of mean swindling^, when women 
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were? often his victims, hat alter he married he never 
either swindled a woman or used one as a decoy to get 
money Tins t> more than cunoos, became it fc typical 
of all the French political ad rcr hirers who have come 
tirder my notice that they mate great phy with women. 
Sometimes the women are the dupes, sometimes they 
are fort and parcel of the plot and draw their share at 
the booty with the men 

One woman who was certainly nothing but a dupe 
was doselv related to an Englishman occupying a high 
station She mamed a Frenchman and settled in France 
She was a pretty woman bat not beautiful Her attraction 
was her brilliant conversation Very soon after her 
marriage she de\ eloped a fia.r for political manceuvrisg 
Her house w Parts became a salon — m the same sense 
as one talks of the old-time political salons. Ministers 
and nrder-secretanes were at her feet She knew all 
the moves on the board and being a wealthy woman 
there was not the slightest suspicion that she was making 
use of any information that came her way Many' people 
of importance in France paid court to her and ultimate) 
a man set himself oat to use this woman in order to obtain 
certain information of primary importance He was 
not above getting in touch with one of the very dapper 
y otmg men who are members of the political Underworld, 
and made a certain suggestion to him m fact prcm^mg 
him a position if jnat*ers fell out as he desired The 
young man was to cmnpromte the woman but she was 
a young person who knew how to take care of 
\«y quickly she seized the tangled threads of the ?mur, 
straightened them out and sent both the men about 
their business But the matter did not rest there 3°® 
there ensued a extt. in political circles which might hav® 
had the gravest results, I can only say that the sdiair 
occurred shortly before Marshal loch was appointed 
Generalissimo of the Ailed Armies The matter was 
settled but for a long time the lady was under a cloud 
As I have already stated, I am convinced that she was 
merely a dupe m the whole affair 
Other women play to win There occurs to me 
came of a French countess who bad a love affair With 
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a Minister The woman although a countess was closely 
watched by the police and the man who was her lover 
was head of the department which nominally at least 
controls the Prefecture of Police He was warned in 
a friendly way by one of hu> subordinates but turned 
angry and refused to listen to a word said against the 
lad} There came a time however when he was con 
vmeed that the woman was merely using him as a tool 
to sene her political friends and it was the hand of the 
Minister himsdf which signed the warrant expelling her 
from France 

Elderly senators who ha\e young female fnends occupy 
mg situations at one or other of the French subsidised 
theatres are often the butts of jokes in the Pans news 
papers but the jokes now have lost their sting No 
doubt it was true at one time that senators and deputies 
who had fallen victims to the charms of young trench 
actresses and opera dancers were sometimes ensnared 
in plots of men who used the women as decoys for their 
own ends but I do not think this sort of thing is \ery 
prevalent to-day although of course everyone who has 
lived in Pans any length of time learns of cases where 
certain actresses exercise a certain amount of political 
power 

There is an actress who still acts despite her somewhat 
advanced age and if this woman could ever be induced 
to write her sto’-y her political rnemones would cause 
a great sensation No doubt she has been the cause of 
the overthrow of more than one government 

Sometimes one hears of a young revue actress trying 
to be a power in politics but after a time she loses her 
pearls or buys a lion or docs something eLe which her 
press agent can arrange easier than forming a political 
salon During the war a very young actress playing 
a very small part in a revue in one of the boulevard theatres 
entered a taxi-cab and found on the seat some documents 
which looked most important She took them to the 
pol ce station where they were found to be of th«* very 
greatest importance The two men through whose 
carelessness the documents were left behind xa th» taxi 
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were court mart tailed- Now a general, who was military 
attach? to an Important French Embassy, and a young 
French lieutenant, are on half pay, and a young actress 
no longer rides in taxis, bat drives a car of her own This 
story is another phase of the political Underworld and 
should really not be here at all 
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NIGHT CLUBS 

Parisians do not understand dub We as Londoners do 
True, Pam possesses dubs some of which such as the 
Travellers and the Jockey, are exceedingly well known, 
and hare on their hit of members men whose names 
are famous, on both sides of the Channel Many of the 
members of sudi dubs as I bare named ne\ er use them 
except three or four tunes a year when passing through 
Pam on their way south 

Another famous dub is the Automobile, which has a 
far longer list of French members than either of the other 
two forcmentioncd dubs Cate life, of course, replaces 
club life for the middle class man But no ordinary 
Pans dub could possibly exist were it not for the card 
playing Not whist or bridge but gambling games pure 
and simple Exceedingly high stakes are played for at 
charm dt fir and baccarat and the games are played 
with scrupulous honesty One nerer hears the breath 
of scandal concerning them 

It stands to reason that there are other dubs s«6 rosa 
where gambling goes on, and dubs which are not tolerated 
by the police Such dubs if dubs they may be called, 
are much frequented by members of the Underworld 
of Pam In argot they are known as tnpots, and the 
people who run them axe known as Grecs The probable 
reason for calling the professional gamblers “ Greeks " 
is that the Greeks are famous or notorious gamblers 
People who hare frequented the rooms at Deauville and 
Monte Carlo will readily agree with me The tnpots, 
or gambling hells, are to be found scattered all o\ er Pans 
■ There is hardly a quarter of the capital which does not 
hold one or more of these places Baccarat is the favourite 
game Sometimes the play is fair and honest, but often 
it is not These places are not easy to discover if one 
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flashes Then there is silence People look at one 
another, not with any particular sense of horror for a 
crime committed, because many of those present are 
already hardened in crime of all hinds, but because they 
are all more or less in the same boat , nobody can afford 
to have a police case arise out of the little " accident *' 
Soon the matter is arranged If the victim is dead, 
be is earned out of the tripot when the coast is dear, 
and the body is dumped down m a deserted street And 
another crime is added to the already terribly long list 
of mysteries of the Pans Underworld If the victim 
is merely wounded he will most likely be taken in a 
cab to a hospital The people who take him there will 
fade away quickly, and the Pans hospital authorities 
are all against giving any information to the police If 
the police get wind of the affair and insist on an inquiry, 
it is a hundred to one that the victim himself has not 
a particularly brilliant record and will refuse to give 
details of the affray which brought him to the hospital 
So tn cither case the tripot docs not suffer 

Sometimes, of course the police raid the gambling 
hells, and round up those present Instantly it is known 
that the police have armed everyone makes a hasty 
grab for the money that is on the tables Many who 
have had an unlucky evening ha\e finished up winning 
by reason of a police raid There is also a scramble 
to get nd of revolvers and other weapons, for there is 
a law against carrying arms without a police permit, 
and the inhabitants of the Underworld are not the sort 
of people who are likely to seek such permission There- 
fore, revolvers are thrown away or, if there is time, hidden 
beneath cushions tnd sofas A few words in tiny type 
appear in the fails divers columns of the Paris newspapers, 
and that is all that is heard of the matter The keepers 
of the tnpot may be kept m prison awhile and they may 
even be sentenced to a term of imprisonment but it is 
quite likely that the *ursu, which I have explained else- 
where may be invoked in their favour, and very' soon 
? they mil be the hosts m another little gambling hell 
Ob a very merry life 1 

Besides the places where card games to the exclusion 
a 
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of all other fonns o! ffaroblirg are indeed id there a.s 
the dnndestoe bet toff establishments BoobnaiffiS B 
France was prohibited a good many years ago The 
Tari MctoeJ booths from which the Got eminent fakes 
a large percentage, is the only recognised form of betting 
on horse racing But it stands to reason that, «nih 
meetings going on sev en dal's a week around Pans dunng 
the racing season, there roust be thousands of men and 
women who want to bet, but base neither the time nor 
the opportunity to attend a racecourse in order to hack 
their fancy ’ Clandestine betting establishments were 
scry numerous before the war hut I feel sure that tie 
number in Pans alone has tripled since racing was resumed 
alter the Armistice Bars and cafe, that would cot 
ha\e thought of receiving bets from customer before 
are now quite ready to oblige Sometimes a bookmaker 
wdl be found ready to alterd to customers, but more 
often than not one has to write down one » bet on a piece 
of paper hard it os er the bar with the money and then 
return tbe next day to collect the winnings — if any 
It is not tho bar keeper who does the bookmaking ci 
these cases the bet is-trsmsfemd and very often goes ■* 
through several hards More it reaches the bookmaker 
The bar keeper will hand thh bet over to a vegetable 
hawker, who u one of the bookmaker s agents and from 
the hawker it will pass perhaps to another caf£ or b 2 * 
before it reaches the person for whom it i» intended- 
Before the war I visited a most interesting clandestine 
betting establishment It existed right up to the time 
hostilities commerced- It was situated in a corner ol 
the Palais Royale at the top of the Rne \ ivienne There 
is a flight of steps leading down into the Palais Koval* 

On the right hard comer was an underground Iterkdkr 
It was kept bt a German and fifty per cent of the h'- 

S ienfcrs were Germans too One went down atvrat 
ty steps, and came to a tembH dirty senes of cellars, 
crowded so that one had to f gbt one s way in- An vn- 
shaven German in ht, shirt s f eeves would put down a 
mag of kfnncherer before j on— 3 ou had to ha\ e it w hether > 
or no— and then when your eyes became rocerc actus 
tomed to the semi -darkness you would find a tape machine 
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in a corner of one of tbe cellars In another corner was 
a table at which were sitting two men, the bookmaker 
and his clerk You went to the tape and saw the names 
of the runners and jockeys come up and then you went 
over to the table and made jour bet The minimum 
stake with the Pan JIutuel is five francs but the book- 
maker here would take anj thing from one franc upward* 
If you von, you were paid as soon as the names of the 
winners came up on tne tape There were dozens and 
dozens of men going m and out of the Itcrkcller every 
afternoon when there was racing and I could never 
understand why this place did not attract the attentions 
of the police It was the most brazen thing of its kind 
I have ever seen 

Since the war another kind of club has sprung up m 
Paris It is the night dub but it has nothing in common 
with similar organisations in London 1 know that 
there are night clubs in England which arc respectable 
to the point of dullness but in Paris nobody can charge 
them with being either respectable or dull During 
the war, or rather at the beginning everything shut 
up tight at eight thirty then gradually the law was 
relaxed, but for a very long time every restaurant and 
cate shut at nine thirty, and nobody could obtain any 
liquid refreshment after that hour in a theatre or music 
hall Consequently there was a great demand from 
allied officers on leave and some others, for a place where 
a drink, a dance and some sort of amusement, could be 
obtained This of course was the opportunity of the 
Underworld First one place, then another began to 
open up in a quiet sort of way These place* were the 
forerunners of the Paris night clubs 

One of the first of the clandestine houses of enter- 
tainment was m the Rue de Londres This was a fiat 
on the second floor of a most respectable house The 
police used to wank at it I suppose, because all night 
long and until the day was breaking, there was a long 
line of taxis and private cars Two or three policemen 
would be patrolling outside, and if any dispute arose 
with a cab driver the "agents ' quickly settled it -The 
part of the flat which was open to the public consisted 
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of twg fairly large rooms. Near, the open doors which 
separated them was a piano ' iAbout ten o'clock a dowdy 
httlo woman truald appear and sit down at the piant?, 
and begin a selection of tangos and * rags." People 
danced if the] Wed, but the} had to order ebunpag^e 
whether the] liked it or not Champagne cost twenU- 
£ve francs a bottle which m those dajs was cons dtsed 
'trj dear Bat, unlike the real night dabs, there was 
no charge for admission. Nevertheless, not eveiytod} 
vras adm.tted , the woman at the door would sip the 
place was full up, and slam the door in the face of anj bed} 
whose pres erce was not desired Ever} ew ning the 
flat was crowded with Bnibh French, Belgian acd 
American officers, iYhen the American Arm] came 
over, the officers of their Arms wore in the xnajon*} 
Then other places began to open up. 

In a flat in the Rte dt Lit'ge (nit Rue de Berks) there 
was dancing to a gramophone Out m the Avenue \ ictcr 
Hugo near the Bois de Boulogne a most gorgeous place 
opened The dancing enure was then beginning to reach 
Paris following the officers and their women com- 
panions came the members of the Underworld dispensing 
cocaine and other drugs There were fights and scandals 
of all kinds An American diverse who became ectang'ed 
with the son of a French general, was expelled from the 
courtr\ Some of the places shut down but cot for 
Jong They were making a mint of money and were 
prepared to take risks in proportion. 

Two small theatres started in the Rne Canmartn. 
just off the Boulevard des Capuctnes The performances 
staged there were of no importance at all The bars 
d d all the trade The intervals were ertraowjininl} 
long and the jars bands made infernal music for the 
dancers who crowded el eiy nook and corner of the thejf-e> 

At the time of the German offensive m if arch, 191S 
the night We cram was at its height Despite the law, 
there was hardly a street in the centre of Fans which 
did cot hold a house where mus c dnnk and danarg 
coaid be found Many an officer who came to Bsn» ' 
on lease was rutred through making acq its .stance with 
this phase of the Pans Underworld, fa one house aeaf 
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the Arc de Tnomphe there were bedrooms The house 
was crowded with American officers, many of vhom 
had o% erstay ed their leave I know of two tragedies 
connected with this particular house 
A man who was exceedingly well known m New York 
City through his plays and other theatrical enterprises, 
became a regular frequenter there He had left behind 
him in New York a wife and a grown up daughter This 
man held a commission in the American Red Cross and 
had important funds in his hands Through becoming 
entangled with women in the Underworld he spent all 
his own money, and then there was a defiat in ht> funds 
The sum was not very important, and his fnends had 
he told them of his trouble would have come to his 
assistance But he told nobody One day he was missing 
His cap was found on a bridge In it was a message 
in French and English Some days later his body was 
found floating m the Seine 

Another man whose name is that of a famous weekly 
paper published in New York, came to Paris with the 
fv'mgnto of Cofumtus fie was very weaftfty and toot 
rooms m one of the best known hotels but he hardly 
ever slept there He too was a frequenter of the house 
near the Arc de Tnomphe spent all his time there, and 
got into entanglements He was deported by order 
of the American Provost Marshal in Pans As the ship 
in which he sailed was entering New York harbour he 
was found dead It was never clearly established, but 
it was strongly suspected that he committed suicide 
These are but two of the tragedies which occurred through 
people getting out of their depth in the Underworld 

One night early in April, 1918 when the Germans 
were for the second time neanng Paris, I attended one 
of the two little theatres in the Rue Caumartm My 
companion was an American newspaperman We were 
standing leaning over the balcony looking down into 
the theatre where people were dancing It had been 
. a critical day The Government was considering whether 
it should go to Bordeaux again The Ministry of Finance 
and the Credit Lyonais Bank had already packed up 
securities and despatched them to places of safety That 
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d-iy I had to the British Embassy zed to Ameneza 
Embassy Both were pessimistic, and both were rea dv 
to go away from Pans. Bot here a this theatre cse 
tclght have thought they west already Ce’ehratmg Victory 
There was, shouting and screaming which almost d-owced 
tfc« jazz band. There was dancing of the maddest fcmi 
Champagne corks were poppmg , dretVeniree and women 
showing all the evidence cocame tafcng were reelsg 
aboct all over the place \nd a few miles awaj the 
German gras were thnndmng 

Is this Dope cr Hope s " my American friend asked 
ire 

Now the war n. oier, and the two theatres a the Rt: 
Camnaxim have turned themselves into Right dabs One 
is almost nltra-respectafle and ts run 6v a era: mil- 
known sieger of Franco-Greet origin who has been heard 
many times in musical crrmedi m London The ct f er 
can lav no claims to respectability and, in fact does 
rot It has been cfc-ed down several times bo* it ahravs 
manages to open op again. Here will be found the ckc cesi 
collection of international crocks ' that one eodd 
wrb to End Here are conEdence men from Lecdcn. 
Aoencan gunmen straight from the Bowerv , cardsiurj**5 
from Italy and a fco=t of other men who have cease to 
the Mecca of the International Underworld. There tt 
a jazz band, the trap drummer of which fa a full blooded 
negro once a boxer I Erst saw tht. nan when he was a 
the French Foreign Leg'on He has been reported dead 
many tunes but like Mark Twain s hv> d*a‘h was grea th 
exaggerated He ts not a nan to jack a rjuarrd with, 
as sevml Americans have found to therr cost Now 
he t, in the jazz band at the . Club, all tbesed 
up m a dinner suit, with a good sbowirg of war ribbons 
The danang Poor is tinr but tb<*re is cot a vaeart tsefe 
on it when the hand strikes up. Upstairs there is a tax 
usuaDi with a crowd four or Eve deep wathng to be sentd 
y on can get anything yon like at tkt, chib from cfcacs- 
pacre to cocaine. The latter t> just as popalir as the 
tether, and costs a little less The clufr managers fate 
bo rcspoasifcili** for anything wh.ch may happen to 
you If they did. they would have their bssas faU 
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Men who have deserted from the Amen can Army, and 
some from the British Ann} ard other armies as well, 
are to be found here every night drunk or <ober or doped 
A man or woman vail pick a quarrel with }ou for no 
apparent reason but the reason wall be there just the 
same Confidence men will try and trick you women 
wall try and rob you either openly or bv stealth. By 
stealth I mean they wall plead hard lor a box of chocolates 
or a bouquet of flowers, and if for peace and quietness’ 
sake }ou purchase something from a wandering toting 
woman with these articles for sale thev will eventually 
find their way back to the management who give the 
woman a percentage on what the> have made a man 
buy One box of chocolates can provide quite a stead} 
income. 

There have been several ver> audacious robberies 
brought off in Pans by the \mencan gunmen, and many 
of these coups have been hatched in this particular dub 
Strange] i enough there fc> always a sprinkling of quite 
respectable people present as even now in Paris except 
on particular occasions dancing is rot allowed after 
two a m But w the dub it goes on all night and well 
into the early hours when the night birds leave but not 
for their nests Thev are hungry and make for Us 
Halles, the Pans Central Markets, of which I have told 
in another chapter 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SiCEkC CVDEEROKU) 

Iv another chapter of this book I hare referred bne R y 
to clandestine betting establishments in Pans, but the 
subject is such an important one that it is necessary 
to develop it at greater length. When the war broke 
out, racing in Prance came to an end, and -from the first 
day of rrotilbation until some months after the Armistice 
there was no racing on which betting was allowed , but 
during the last two jerns of the war the Government 
decided to permit * truk," Sot the sake t>S tie Irecdirg 
of French horses The public was not admitted to these 
" trial.,' and consequently there was no betting by 
outsiders but it was generally understood that the oarers 
and particularly the trainers betted very heavily between 
themselves 

Since racing was resumed m France there has been 
an enormous increase in the turnover of money pot on 
horses, and this has led to a corresponding increase in 
clandestine betting To-day practically everyone bets 
tinker, tailor soldier sailor, they all vie with one another 
to get rich quick It would seem as if the much lauded 
thn/t of the French people came to an end with the war, 
for nowadays v cry few think of saving money, and everyone 
gambles in some form or other 
Some years ago the Trench turf was notorious for 
crooked practices but the Augean and other stables 
were cleaned out. Since racmg was resumed there have 
been several ugly rumours of 'pulling and also " doping ” 
horses, and one of these days there t, likely to be an open 
scandal. ' 

In the Racing Underworld there is a large army of 
men and women who live b> pitting their wifc> against 
the authorities, for, as I have explained m another phee, 
boolanakirg in France is prohibited, but this does not 
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prevent the Underworld irom amassing large sums el 
money by making clandestine *’ books " 

A paternal government legalised betting in Trance 
for the sake of ' the improvement of the breed of horses,” 
but of course the public cares very little and knows less 
about the breeding of horses it is just interested in what 
may be made out of racing But there is no reason to 
criticise the Go\ emment for legalising betting, for allowing 
betting on the racecourses, as the State realises money 
by these means, money which otherwise would have to 
come out of the taxpayers’ pockets 

Twenty years ago, from five to six thousand persons 
would gather on a Parisian racecourse on a weekday, 
roughly fifteen thousand on a Sunday, while the day 
the Grand Prix was run, there would be 100 000 people 
at Longchamp But ait this has changed There arc 
hardly ever fewer than 30 000 people racing on a weekday 
rather more than 100000 on a Sunday and last Grand 
Prix day (June, 1920), there were nearly 450,000 people 
at Longchamp 

There has been another tremendous change m the 
turnover of monies put on horses On the course entrance 
to which used to cost only one franc, there were betting 
booths where one bought tickets for the units of file, 
fifty and one hundred francs in the enclosure there 
were booths where the minimum amount one could put 
on was ten francs, and there were aLo some booths for 
fifty, one hundred and five hundred franc bets To-day, 
not only have all these booths been doubled, but booths 
have been added for five hundred and one thousand 
franc bets 

It is quite common to see people buying ten one thousand 
franc tickets and it is a poor day when the Pan-Mutuel 
does not take in between two and three million francs 
On Sundays last year (1920) the takings at the betting 
booths amounted to five, six and seven million francs, 
and on the Grand Prix day nearly fourteen milli on francs, 
were taken at the betting booths On all these sums 
the Government takes eleven per cent 

So much for the official betting figures Now for 
the clandestine betting Here, of course, it is impossib’e 
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to control the figures, but good authorities estimate that 
every day between three and four iniU'on francs are taken 
I’ 3 * 15 - a hke amount m the provinces Until 
1891 bookmaking in France was allowed and numerous 
Englishmen made a \cry good thing out of it In 1905 
the Pan- 3 IutueI was instituted but bookmahicg was 
st 3 I allowed Then came the law which prohibited book- 
making, but very soon the bookmakers set to work again 
becaase the real gamblers saw that the Pan Jfutuef did 
not pay the odds which could be obtained from les books 
When walking about the prsage at any ortf of the 
Parisian courses you will hear a man or woman whisper 
to a man " What odds so and so 5 * 

"Three to one " is the replv— also given in a whisper 
"A thousand louis," replies the hrst speaker "I* it 
ali right > ’’ . 

“Ail nght,* answers back the “book" And that 
is all No ticket passes from hand to hand; no entry 
is made in a notebook There is no trace of the operation 
If the horse loses, the better sends his twenty thousand 
francs vVit; ne-vt day the bootanakeiB private «s>v4ct.« 
Should the horse win the bookmaker sends the sisty 
thousand francs by post These operations are not very 
harmful — except to the State — because they are carried 
out by men and women who can afford to lose But 
nevertheless, clandestine betting in Pans is draining the 
pockets of the poorer classes who have not the tune to 
go racing during the week but who resort daily to betting 
with bookmakers 

The real bookmakers operate on the racecourses, 
and generally have nothing to do with clandestine betting 
in the city This is carried on by a separate organ*sa*ion 
which employs a multitude of people in the Underworld- 
Betting goes on everywhere— in the wineshops, in cafes, 
m government offices, in hairdressers and most amusing 
of all, in the big shops , 

The betting Underworld is dwded into sectors sna 
cadi man has charge of a sector Between mne m 
morning and lunch time he works his sector. He bcgu» 
in the big shops and government offices soon after the 
staffs arrive Later he goes to the Insfros as the wine- 
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shops arc called, for here he can pick out his customers 
•who drop in just before lunch 

The tout does not attract much attention in the shops, 
where he appears to bo an early customer He goes 
from counter to counter Turtle cl} the cmplosccs slip 
little pieces of paper into his hand To the paper, 
on which 13 written the name of the horse and the amount 

to be put on is pinned a banknote The sums are not 
large The betters split up sums of ten or twynlt francs, 
putting two francs fifl} centimes and sometimes c\**n 
one franc twenty file on each hoi^e Often systems ore 
worked out In sums of file then fifteen and twenty 
francs the tout has quite soon collected ses cral thousand 
francs m one of the big shops 

Then he goes to the hairdressers It is a cunous 
phenomenon of Tar is that all hairdriers bet and with 
the possible exception of the Chantillj caf<5s there are 
no places where one hears more tips for the races The 
tout s work i-v more simple here than in th" shops Before 
his arrival one of tl e a sistants has alroad\ collected 
the betting slips from his collcigues and from the cus 
tomers and the tout goes awaj with an average of two 
hundred francs 

Trom the hairdressers the tout goes to the printing 
works where eight men out of e\cr> ten bet and from 
there lie goes to the newsjvipcr offices where he reaps 
a nch barxest Then he goes to the tobacco shops where 
the stout lad\ behind the counter acts as a cieanrg house 
Then to the 6isfro to finish his morning 

He takes a scat and caiL for a drink looking for all 
the world like an ordmarx customer who has much time 
on his hands But his customers know where he is to be 
found and there is a constant procession passing before 
him dropping dips of piper When he returns home for 
lunch the tout has collected anj thing from ten to thirty 
thousand francs it all depends on the sector he is working 
It will easily be understood that the organisation of 
the racing Underworld amasses two million francs every 
morntng 

In the esernng the touts go and see their chief, and 
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there k a gereral reckoning The winnings are worked 
oat at Pan Jfutnel odd., and the next morning the toot 
sets oat with the money to pay the tacky tew who have 
succeeded in finding a winner 
The police seldom manage to arrest the people engarad 
in this nefarious traffic of dandestme betting The 
authorities have several schemes for patting an end to 
the matter, but it is doubtful whether they will be abV 
to do *60 Perhaps the most feasit’e scheme would be 
Co introduce Pan 3fntuel booths a Paris and the other 
targe aties but even then it is qmte probable there weald 
always be customers fc r the members of the Kaang Under- 
world 



CHAPTER X 


LES APACHES 

Proc\el\ no men have been more written about than 
the french Apaches for years they have played their 
part in (act and fiction, and sometimes fiction has been 
mingled with lacts In plain Lnghdi they are just hooh 
gans. but they received the name of Apaches because of 
their real or fancied likeness to the Ked Indian tribe 
of that name The police tell us that the gang', of Apaches 
no longer exist Perhaps thc\ are not so ferocious es 
the} were sone ten or fifteen tears ago ard certainly 
the streets in the central districts of Pans are mo'c safe 
than they were at that tur<* but it would be idle to 
pretend that ga»*s of Apaches no longer exist in Pans 
1 am of the opinion that the} always v ill exut ard there 
appears to be no likelihood of then ever being put down 
— unless corporal punishment is introduced into Trance 
At present there is no cat o nine tails London pol ce 
court magistrates wall bear esidcrcc to the good the intro- 
duction of the cat did at the time of tic heyday of 
hooliganism 

The Apache, therefore has very little to fear If he 
is caught young he will be «ent to do his military service 
m the Baljttfon d Afnqve the famous ‘ Bat d Af' the 
Regiment of the haughtv Boys as I christened them 
during the war or they wall be sent to a reformatory 
school But these phases l shall deal with later If 
the man caught in the toiL. of the law is too old to be 
sent to school or the army there remains the ordinary 
way of punishment But 4s I have pointed out eLc- 
whexe in this book, the sunu is ever on the side of the 
criminal, and an Apache may commit crimes and sti'I 
keep out of prison. There u then very little risk of 
punishment and the gains are fairly iar„e, so there are 
always plenty of Apaches 
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The war between the Apaches and the police is eternal 
The hatred of the former for the latter is quite fantastic 
* cuths of the quarters in which nine tenths of the Apaches 
are bom are brought ap from their cradles to hate the 
nu ®J®? s °* the law, who are known to them in their argot 
83 * or * 1 *rcAcs " The definition of the former 

word I am unable to give, and why the police should fc6 
known as ** cows ' I have never been able to gather But 
call a policeman by the second epithet and he will emulate 
a bull and n see red ' 

(| The most famous battle cry of the Paris Apaches is 
Mori aut vetches" Some years ago I remember a 
young Enghshmaa being arrested in very cunoas circum- 
stances He was on his way to Part, his first vt.it, ard 
in the tram travelling from Boulogne to the French cap tal 
he met a Frenchman. The two men entered into con- 
versation and the Englishman asked his ccmpan.on 
what he should do if he lost himself in the street The 
Frenchman told him he conld always ask a policeman 
the way the Paris policemen were as polite as their 
London colleagues ' Ifow do you address a Paris 
policeman ? " asked the Englishman ' W ell, replied 
the Frenchman, * if you want to be verv polite you go 
up to him and nosing your hat you say, 'wort out 
caches * ” The Englishman thanked the Frenchman 
and leaving him at the Gare du Nord, proceeded to seek 
out a sergent de nlle to ask him the wav to some street 
or other Very politely he raised ht> hat and said to 
the policeman Monsieur, nort aux i aches est ci que 

Tons, or rather tr-ez cous ' But he was not allowed 

to go any farther The policeman an amiable man 
knitted his eyebrows and shouted ‘ f xchez net !j pa x, 
sous' which translated for polite ears means * Clear 
out of this' The Englishman was pained. Obviously 
his French had not been understood so startling there 
very politely with his hat ta his hard and blowing a little • 
he tned again ' Monsieur, pardon vxort aux is hes 
The policeman thoughtbehad to deal with a mad foreigner 
so took the young man along to the police station where 
there were explanations and apologies 
But to return to our Apaches The quarters where 
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these men operate cannot be defined geographically 
Either singly or m bands they warder ah over Pans 
holding up late home going men and women and relieving 
them oi their jewellery and money \ery often women 
decoys are used A woman will accost a man in the 
street If he stops to listen to her a shape will spring 
out ot a doorway and hold up the waylaid one at the 
point of a rev oh er w fide his female companion de\teroush 
goes through his poclcts If he ‘hows fight matters 
will go b3dly with him for the Apache is not abov e shooting 
his victim although he prefers the knife which he will 
stick in between the third and fourth nb without the 
slightest noise The Apaches do not stop at murder even 
when they know that the victim is not likely to be the 
possessor of much wealth There is one case at least 
m the Pans police annals where a man was murdered in 
cold blood and the murderers (two of them) only obtained 
one franc 

Since a few years the Apaches have speoalued m 
robbing the keepos of «unill wineshops They will spend 
much time before they bring ofl the coup After selecting 
the place which is to he robbed the bandits (there are 
usually two of them in jobs of this kind) will make 
discreet inquiries concerning the amount of trade done 
by the shopkeeper The next step is to have drinks 
m. the place so as to discover the lav ot the land meaning 
whereabouts the till is They will then visit the shop 
buy some drinks and wait there until the place is empty 
for a moment then one of them will attack the man or 
woman with a weapon thit is noiseless — either a knife or a 
hatchet — and after stuffing the victim s mouth with 
rags to prev ent screams alarming the pasMxs by they 
w ill ride the till and decamp These crimes are «o common 
in Paris that they very rarely achieve more than four 
or five lutes In the daily press Sometimes small grocers' 
shops are picked out for these acts of robbery with violence, 
but very seldom do the Apaches go in for crime on a 
large scale, such as safe-breaking This i s left to a 
f different class of criminal 

Readers will have seen tvpes of Apaches represented 
on the films or the English music hall stage I think 
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the Apache first became known to music haH audiences 
some y cars ago when the Apache dance was introduced 
across the ChanneJ The clothes the male 2 nd female 
Apache wear are almost a uniform The man either 
oners ha hair (which he usually wears long) with a cbth 
cap or a black ot blue t am -o ’-chanter His shirt has 
no collar, but sometimes there is a rechdoth tied round 
the neck Around the waist there is usually a scarf 
most often a red one The trousers are generally of 
corduroy and very baggy, but fitting doser round the 
ankles The coat is of a nondescript kind, and the mail* 
Apache generally wears canvas shoes, especially when 
he is on the prowL His female companion, known as 
a gtgoUii', can always be picked out on the outer fcoufe- 
lards Her hair — she never wears a hat — is very often 
elaborately dressed with a heavy fringe in front Her 
blouse is anything that is bright, and nvais the rainbow 
for colours Her skirt, of black or blue, b fairly short, 
and 1 $ worn \ try tight She generally wears high buttoned 
boots But there is one trade nark of (he gigoletfe which 
invariably stamps her for what she is— her apron or 
pina/orc,*which completes her outfit- 
The usolc'te stands beneath a street lamp-post and 
watches wth a quick eye lor a likely tr.xchi When 
she makes up her mind, she goes gliding after him with 
fehne-bke stealthy steps She yogs his arm and whispers, 

' On ta tu. c bin ?’ 11 he stops to listen she mil en- 
deavour to entice him somewhere where there are 
no lights And this is not difficult, for a few paces away 
from the outer boulevards or the fortifications, there 
are streets that are as deserted as the desert itself , and 
'as dark, lit only by the light of the moon or a none too 
frequent lamp-post It is when the man stands stilt 
for a moment that the Apache glides out of the shadow, 
and afhet holds up ht» prey and frightens him into sub- 
mission, or else, knowing that dead men ted no tales, 
stabs him prior to stealing his pocket book , then fades 
away again into the shadows- 
Even if the m chi docs not respond to the wife, of the v 
gigo'eUe, -all hope of reward is not lost When the man 
turns eg the main thoroughfare into a quieter street. 
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the woman takes an active part in halt throttling him 
while her lover the Apache puts the fimJamg touch to 
his discomfiture In all the big cities of France there are 
gangs of Apaches They are particularly numerous 
at the ports, where drunken sailors are the usual victims 
But in Paris and especially on the outer boulevard* 
and the fortifications, there are nightly crimes, many 
of which ne\er find their way mto the newspapers The 
Teal reason for this is that there is so much crime in the 
Underworld that a holdup more or less does not 
matter, and unle.s there are some picturesque details 
to be described the most the crime wall make in the 
jatls diurs of the daily newspapers is two, or at the 
roost three lines m small type 
The next time you are sitting supping and dnnking 
champagne in the Rat Mort or the Abbaye you should 
remember that not two minutes away there are prowling 
men and women who hie like jackals on what the better 
dressed harpies of the night restaurants haNe left as 
unwanted The side streets leading off the Place Pigalle 
the Place Blanche and the Place Clichy are the happy 
v hunting ground* of the Apaches but \ou will find them 
anywhere around Pans dwelling ne\er far from the 
forhfs, as the fortifications are known in the Apaches* 
argot He has a language of hi* own which u> not un 
picturesque The Black Maria is a salad basket ’ and 
the prison is the violin When one Apache mutes 
another member of his gang to dnnk an absinthe with 
him, he will ask 1! he will strangle a parrot and when 
he enters the iis/rcf, the drinking shop he will rap on 
the counter and call for two vitnols A policeman, 
when he is not known as a ' cow 1* referred to as a 
"Ac" E\ery member of a gang has a nickname by 
which he is universally known throughout the quarter 
'* £>161 le tnse " will be the chosen companion of “ Ziu 
la B anchtsseust ,v , the first named being so oiled because 
he has curly hair, and the second because at some previous 
time m her histor\ she worked in a laundry Some- 
times a gxgoldU will attract the attention of tome man 
from quite another world, and if she is a girl who cares 
more for pearl* and clothes than for the passionate de» 
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votion of her Apache lover, she ml] leave font io follow 
the^other man But sometimes, as in the histone case 
of "Gaby la Rouge,” they revert to type. 

Vengeance is one of the primeval passions of the Apache 
It is the half-brother of jealousy, and woe betide any 
man discovered taking away a gigoUHe from a real blown- 
in-the glass Apache Their vengeance is terrible, and 
many a man has been found dead nastily cat to pieces 
in some quiet back street, with all passible marks of 
identification removed from the body The remains 
are taken to the Morgue, but never identified and they 
are eventually buried in a nameless grave It is remarked 
in La ViHette that Charles le Blond appears to have 
gone away, and little Lisette — Iasette with the red heeled 
shoes— has ejes that are redder than her heels She 
follows Georges le Costaad around like a little lamb being 
led to the slaughter She dances with him at night m 
a Bal Musette, hugged tightly in his arms but her thoughts 
are no doubt with Charles le Blond, of whose disappearance 
she dare ask no questions 

Many fights are waged over a girl, and sometimes 
whole gangs wdi go out to fight a stand up battle fought 
with knives and revolvers 

The women, who aie such an intimate part of the 
Apaches Ufc, are often of the anminal type — bat cot 
always The police know of cases where women of 
respectable families hav e left their homes and their em- 
ployment to throw m their lot with these beings of ut* 
Underworld- A particular case occurs to me The pm“* 
surprised a gang of Apaches who were robbing a jeweller s 
shop There was a woman who was keeping a ' 00 ’ -0 " 
for the police When the guardians of the peace anwea 
On the scene they made an attempt to arrest a yoime 
man who was leaving the shop, but the woman s F r f^ 
on them like a tiger, biting and scratching to set ttee 
her man When shesawshe was about to fail, she whip!*® 
out a revolver from her dotting and began to shoot 
the detectives One was wounded and th* police had 
to use their own revolvers in self-defence The wolfing 
or girl rather, for she was no ®ore f was wounded and 
arrested She refused to give any account of fcerseb, 
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bat the police found out that she to a clerk who lived 
at home with her people, who had no idea she was asso- 
ciating with these bandits 

One of the most famous of the women Apaches was 
the notorious Casque d’Or, whom I remember quite 
well She earned her nickname because of her wealth 
of golden hair, which was its natural colour She was 
the Queen of a gang of Apaches who terrorised a whole 
district on the northern side of the Rue Lafayette She 
became legendary, the Golden Girl, for whom men nsked 
their lives and liberties The newspapers rang with 
her fame, recounting fights waged with km\es and re- 
volvers for possession of this Queen of the Underworld 
The police started a campaign against this gang, but 
were never able to round them up There were many 
fights fought at long distance, and M L£pme who was 
then Prefect of Police, was on his mettle The police 
m the quarter were doubled, then trebled and finally, 
after a thrilling fight, most of the Casque d Or gang were 
arrested The woman escaped, but was finally run to 
earth in a low lodging house Her beauty captivated 
the jury which tried her, and she received a nominal 
sentence As soon as she was free music hall managers 
outbid one another to engage her to appear in revue 
She consented, and for a tune drew all Pans , hut the 
craze very soon passed and Casque d Or was once more 
drifting to the Underworld She dropped out of the 
public eye for a time, and the last I heard of her was 
in a travelling show which visited the fairs around Pans 
The “show” business by the way, seems to be the 
last resource of most of the French natonous characters 
When the Moulin Rouge was in a blaze of glory — before 
perishing in a blaze of real flames — and the Can-can 
was the sensation of Pans, him Patte en l’Air the daughter 
of a washerwoman was drawing hundreds of people 
to see her display her nether limbs and her lingerie 
Russian grand dukes, princes, diplomats and financiers 
flocked to the Moubn Rouge to pay homage at the shrine 
4 of Nim Patte-en-1'Air, Bat the Can-can danced ns 
way out of fashion Some years afterwards I was vwlmp 
a fair on the Boulevard Chchy and came across a smeU 
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Uv> films rrcrarwe A stout, elderly woman in tights 
ard Hectors dijclo'eJ her* elf as the ex -dancer, whom 
I found ftrd ng a mangy bear But she was still cheery, 
was hmi She told to that the Can-can h3nng had 
its day she was learrdrg the tango ‘ I must dance 
With the tunes, she said. Some years later I came 
Ernes him ogam, very aged. She was <elluig sweets 
at a street corner Later *hc died in abject poverty 
I imagine Casque d‘Or met with a similar end 
Other A pad e gangs have queens, but nore have ever 
achieved tie notoriety of Casque dOr At the time 
of wntirg there » Languishing in pnson a young woman- 
all that u left of a gang who had a girl for its chief There 
were six subordinates, each having for a nickname a 
day of the v-cch There was no Sunday Bat " Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday Thcrsdav Friday ard Saturday" 
were each the Queen s lover for twenty four hours This 
gang fought many fights with other rival gangs one of 
the most ferocious of which was th Belleville Boys ' 
who used to try and subdue all rival gangs and very 
often succeeded- These fights are often planned some 
time ahead After a long period of delusory fighting 
lhr 1 cadi of the rival factions will meet and decide to 
fight a pitched battle The battlefield is chosen with 
forethought Sometimes it is a piece of waste ground 
or if such is not available the Apaches will fix upon a 
n'cc quiet street in which to settle their differences London 
hooligans used to fight with their belts but the Apaches 
are always well armed despite laws against canymg 
weapons Revolvers are the favourite arms The 
* troops ” will deploy' when given orders by their leaders, 
and then they will start to fire, keeping up a running 
fusillade The battle ends when one side or the other 
leaves the battleground and the men of the gang which 
remains are adjudged the victors Men are very often 
killed, and there are always many wounded- The dead 
are left, but the wounded are spirited away It is a 
point of honour with the Apaches never to disclose par- 
ticulars of how they croc by their wounds This code s 
of honour is recognised by the police, who know it u 
perfectly useless to try ara probe the matter 
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One may ask what the police are doing while a battle 
royal between Apaches is in progress What happens 
is as follows A couple of cyclist police out on patrol 
will hear the shots being fired and will rush up to the 
scene Finding thfemsclves outnumbered they will send 
for reinforcements When the latter arrive they will 
endeavour to put an end to the battle hut doing so is 
\ery much lAc a passer-by trying to interfere in a row 
between a husband and wife They cannot say, like 
the Irishman " Is this a private fight or is any body 
allow ed to join in ? ’ It is indeed a private fight for 
the two sides, as soon as the police show signs of inter- 
fering; will form, a united front against the hated foe 
the fites Then begins another and perhaps a fiercer 
battle Both sides empty their revolvers firing funously 
and both sides incur casualties Usuallv only the w ounded 
among the Apaches axe arrested The others manage 
to get away 

The exploits of the Bonnot gang of which I shall have 
something to sa\ presently first called attention to the 
excessive use of revolvers amonf the Apaches The 
question was discussed in Parliament and the press 
but without any definite result It was suggested that 
in order to put down crime m the Underworld it would 
be necessary to control the manufacture of firearms 
but opposition arose from the manufacturers themselves, 
who pointed out that then industry would be sev ercly 
threatened And besides no law would stop the clan- 
destine manufacture of firearms Then came the sug- 
gestion to prohibit the cany mg of firearms except 
by persons who could obtain special permission from 
the police by proving their bona fidcs And as an offset 
to this it was suggested to aim the police with revolvers 
But then again, it was pointed out that it would be 
dangerous for the general public tf people obtained official 
permission to cany revolvers and swordsticks and there 
always remained die question of disarming the Apaches 
who were already armed The Chamber of Deputies 
then drew up a report to change the existing law, giving 
magistrates power to inflict a term of imprisonment, 
ranging from six days to six months on anyone carrying 
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«nss without a Lance and a sentence of from two to 
fire years on anyone committing robbery under area 
the la* never cane cto force, it was dropped 
TLe exuting tiw» are too feeble to prevent the Baninas 
crimes carried out with the aid of a revolver 

Another weapon of the Apache rs the knife, ard when 
used by an ejpert, a very dangerous weapon it is The 
Apache bi.es it because it is silent and does not 2rt as 
a magnet to a wandering cyclist poLoeman as does the 
revolver Knuckle dusters are not very often used. They 
are known to the Apache as poir* ttmmunrt, literally, 
an American fist 

Some years ago there was an Apache who was the 
terror of the police. His came was Leboenf Whole 
districts were afraid of him Hs darng and audacity 
knew no bounds Came alter come was committed 
by this man, who worked single handed. The police 
could never catch him He slipped through their firgers 
each tune He would defend himself, with a revolver 
« each band, firing blindly in the direction of hr> hated 
foes and nearly always inflicting losses. A speaol force 
of police vms told off to run Leboenf to earth He must 
have known of it, because be appeared one day in broad 
day light wearing a specially made suit of clothes Attached 
to a bulletproof waistcoat was an appliance to which 
were fired numerous long spikes of steel Strapped to 
hi» arms were other spikes. He was a canons looking 
object. The spikes of course were intended for ha 
defence if and when he came into dose contact with 
the police. He earned a ventab'e little arsenal m ha 
pockets 

But he was not ranch longer at liberty From a woman 
the police learned where Leboenf intended to pass a 
certain night A very strong force ef police surrounded 
the bouse , then a posse of them armed to the teeth broke 
into the room The Apache fought a tern tie fight ard 
put several men on the sick list before he was finally 
overcome He was tied up with rope and earned away , 
to the police station to await truL One Saturday morning 
be felled the warder who was bringing food into the cefl- 
teboeuf dashed out into the corrida', but found his 
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passage barred Nevertheless, be fought his 'ray past 
the guards and went up to the top floor o! the pnson 
from whence he climbed to the roof and refused to come 
down 

Police and prison officials alternately cajol’ed and 
threatened but the Apache was adamant The Prefect 
wax sent for but still Lebocuf refused to budge Finally 
they sent for the mans lawyer, Maitre Bouchexon and 
still the Apache continued to sit on the roof occasionally 
flinging pieces of stone at the Jhcs A counsel of war 
was held and it was decided to send for the fire brigade, 
who were to Use their escapes as a means of getting police- 
men to the roof to bring down Lebocuf Lebocuf watched 
the preparation* with calm When ex crything was 
reads and the police were about to ascerd Lebocuf % all ed 
slowly to the edge of the coping then raising his arms 
abo\e his head like a man about to di\e into the sea, 
he jumped into spice and fell into the pohee y ard When 
he was picked up he was dead His neck was broken 
but he had cheated justice after all 

t«*«**** 

In my capacity as a journalist I ha\e had occasion 
to make excursions behind the scenes of Apache life 
I cannot truthfully p\e a word picture of a misunder- 
stood man taking his ease in the midst of an adonng 
family The Apache has no family he has no wife, 
he has no home But he has a companion a yvoman 
a Thing, a chatteL And xery contented she is to be 
such I know of no Society for the Reformation of 
Apaches and if there yvere I xxould not be a subscriber 
The thing is unthinkable frankly impossible IJ you 
know Belleville and La Villette as well as I do you will 
agree there is no way back for the Apache unless he is 
caught very young , and exen then die only way back 
is through the ranks of the army For discipline is what 
the youth of the slums requires and quite several sex ere 
doses of corporal punishment I haxe explained in 
another section of this book the large part tint tem- 
perament plavs in forming the character of men and 
women who slip down into the Underworld For those 
who are bora on the sub-strata, which is separated from 
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tfce Underworld by a very tbs: crest and who dr op down 
to the bottomless pit beneath, eavconinent most be 
blamed, environment plus temperament They rat only 
belong to the submerged Tenth but they are the People 
Who Never Had A Charce Never wJl hare a chance 
either while conditions remain as they are at present 
To say the Frerch social laws are lax is a fmsffi bet X 
am afraid it will always be a truism. In England and 
America iren and women wallow a filthy slur's; tie 
seres drmk and fight together The men become ends- 
men in the former conn try and burglars in the second. 
It is merely a question of a word The wcme3 when 
they are rot fighting the men fight each other There 
is vice but not mereh naoesness 
In France it is different There are no shims i fl Pare 
in the same sense as there are m London and N« v York 
In the French cap tal you will find houses which wocld 
be qualified as slum dw e lli n gs m England and A^ena, 
cbeec by j owl with the temples of Inircrv Th3t » 
of the eternal paradoxes of Pans and one which fir comers 
can never understand- In these festering eyesore? there 
is not vice as the terra is generally understood but yicsoes- 
ness. The difference is more than subtle it is iprait*- 
Jfany will tell you they see no difference between Ch* r * tf * e 
R'cnd and Bifci le Costand. whoshnksDe a rat in Ahwe 
waAmg for some besotted late home-go Jig bourge^ t° 
cccehiswaj thathemaireLevehisjofhfc.pcrsejneaP’h'-* 
his woman prewls along the exterior boulevards trying 
to collect the " «in*e pieces for her man The} 
see no deference. I say between Bibi and the sleek,™* 
dressed sexferear, who sit s in a gambling dab 
ha woman walks round the promenade of the F°-*® 
Begere I agree that tl e ultimate obiect of both P 
same, but in the beginning there was z difference. *“* 
educated scic'cncur is a social pest a horrible paf^b te 
wLo, m use cases ont of ten is the worst kind of 
there etbts in the Underworld- Usually he retam? h* 
hold over the woman tn.lv by terrensmg her He tbr ^ £e * 
her when she faffs to fcnrg home sufficient mcnev aSo 4 >iag 
her only enough to dothe he* body for attracting 
men- He was” probably brought up to some trad 4 CT 
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profession He has no excuse unless the streak of yellow 
in his character is an excuse 

I have explained the souteneur but to explain the 
Apache is more difficult I do not wash anybody to 
think I have any sort of sympathy with him 1 have 
not And even the French proverb To understand 
all is to pardon all is not applicable in this case X do 
understand the Apache because I ha\e studied him 
but I cannot pardon him \ ou find lum born in deplorable 
surroundings Using in the most unsanitary conditions 
that can possiblv be imagu cd Not ten per cent of 
the houses in Paris base bathrooms The parents may 
be respectable people struggling to bring their children 
np decently The boy wall go to school but he will soon 
find street companions who will show him how school 
can be dodged The precocious youth of Pan. and of 
the large cities as well learn sexual secrets when about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age The lax social laws 
throw wide open the doors to ail kinds of knowledge 
It is the same with the voung girls Punty is rare indeed 
and many a mi.* of fifteen has her accredited lover and 
lover in this case docs not mean boy or sweetheart 
It means every thing that is unpl id by mantal relations 
When about tiftccu the boy will perhaps go to work m 
a factory He may run straight and become a useful 
citizen or he may become a loafer In the latter case 
jf he is impressionable he wall soon get into touch with 
other lads who are already deeply steeped in vice One 
must remember there are no restrictions in Trance on 
either juvenile smoking or drinking 1 am not a pro 
Jnbitionist but I am strongly m favour of restricting 
youths from procuring alcohol Strong drink of every 
kind is to be had by the \oung roan The streets are 
Streets of adventure Prostitution is licenced Vice of 
every kind is rampant His «ense of right and wrong 
is naturally blunted 

The majority of Trench workmen are socialists— in 
fact communism is ever increasing The French are 
f not active in their socialism but their press and their 
public meetings breathe fire and brimstone The youth 
hears a lot of talk about the sacred tights of the worker 
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He hears It at home, in tie street and In the workshop 
Private property is not sacred He soon learns ha lesson 
Iile a parrot The police are his enemies because they 
are in the pay of the greater enemy the bourgeois, who 
" gtmds the faces of the poor " He still has a chance 
of going straight He may lose all the illusions he ever 
had, but from that state to crime is a wade step hot 
too wide to be bridged, however It may begin from 
a mere spirit of adventure by joining a gang which roams 
the streets, seeding a fight with another gang These 
tows which lead to the fights usually occur in the ial 
musettes which I have described elsewhere A man or 
>outh will dance once too often with another youth’s 
girl That is quite sufficient to start a fight tint ends 
in the death of one or other of the people party to it- 
The youth mil by this time have picked up with a 
girl, and upon the girl s character a whole lot depends 
Not all of them are of the frail sister! ood but the girls, 
too, have the same temptations as the boy's, and the 
seres are much thrown together In London and other 
great cities in England, one js accustomed to see men 
and girls out together The young men walk in a bunch 
followed by the girls who walk with linked arms Occa- 
sionally the voung men will jerk back a word over their 
shoulders There may be some coarse jests and horse- 
play but that is alL 

In Paris (l am speaking of the equivalent class), it 
13 dfferent The young man and the young woman 
will go out together unescorted Theu Latin tempera 
ment and their environment, too perhaps takes no 
h<>ed of coarse jest or horseplay Their affection for 
one another is sincere deep real I use the word affettwn 
where they would use the word love It is love to them 
M V amour " in Trench u, the Alpha and Omega of existerce. 
Our Anglo-Saxon dehcacv or false modesty whichever 
you will shies at the word and its meaning but the Trench 
see no vice where love is Looked at from the worldly 
standpo nt it is of course, just viaousnras I hope J 
have explained the reason and the passionate relationship * 
between the youth and the girl If the girl is able to 
keep her lover away from evil companions all will be 
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well , but if she cannot she will in tune cases out o! ten, 
follow him in the way he has deeded to go It may 
be a simple burglary which is his first adventure in the 
criminal luie If he is caught and tned he wall probably 
escape nth a nominal sentence and be set free by reason 
of the s»rsis I have seen \oung men up for trial m a 
Pans criminal court the fathers and mothers of whom 
ha\c come with tears rolling down their cheeks to beg 
mercy for their boy It is always the same tale the 
parents can never understand how their children have 

pone wrong 

The next time the vouth is caught he will most likely 
be sent to sene a term in a kind of reformatory From 
there he will go when his time comes to sene in the 
army to the Bat d AJ the regiment of the haughty 
Boys who sene their time in the army in North Africa 
There is iron discipline ® tins regiment and sometimes 
(not nlwns) it is sufficient to curb the criminal instinct 
latent in the conscript During the war the Regiment 
of the haughty Toys fought hie demons and won in 
numerable medals and editions In the columns of 
the Daily Express several tunes I had occasion to 
describe then gallantry notablv in the epic fighting at 
the Maison dc Fasseur and again in the Gobay marshes 
When then time is up they return to Pans and either 
become useful members of society or — Apaches In 
the latter case they take to crime like a duck takes to 
water Their environment has had an effect that army 
life could not undo They become the desperadoes of 
the streets— the human hawks preying on the bourgeois 
They have something of the audacity of the Wild West 
outlaw 

I remember some years ago a case which occurred within 
half an hours tram nde from the Pans Opera House 
but for its cool impertinence it might have been staged 
somewhere where they film the cowboy dramas Late 
one evening a tram left the starting place behind the 
Opera House to go to its destination at Pantrn — a suburb 
of Paru The way is straight up the Rue Lafayette 
The tram went about three-quarters of its journey peace- 
fully The street is fairly hilly towards the top end 
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Jest as the tram stopped to allow passengers to eight, 
oat of the shadows there leapt four or fire misled mea. 
Che jumped up beside the driver and by holdrg 3 
revolver to hij temple forced him to clamp on the fc rates 
ard bring the car to a standstill Another man pot cj> 
beside the cordactor and relieved hue of his satchel cm- 
tammg his days tattegs The rest rent through tie 
tram car. making great play with tier revolvers and 
impudently takxg in ever} both s money and jewellery 
Then they jumped off the car and, eovenrg the driver 
and ccr doctor with then te\ olvers threatened to shoot 
them in their tracts if they gave an alarm before they 
were safely away The whole alter was earned out n 
five ru»B*ts, a-d rone of the gang was arrested— net 
for this particular errre at least. 

In search of newspaper cop} I have rased with Apaches 
in their favourite haunts but it 1$ not a pasture I recom- 
mend to visitors to Pam. I well rarmfcer berg n 
one little caff near the Halles when the place wss raided 
by the police It was a low-roofed, rather dirty Lttle 
place, a nd I thiaX. the patron could ha»e told a sterv 
cr two corccnurg the disposal of stolen booty tf he had 
bled Scribbled on the walls were such things as " 2 u 1 
«iw B\ln f-ovr h ru “ and I dare say the ladv d-d, too 
There were a good manu Zics and Bibts present that ru-ht 
There was much strargLng of parrots (it was bdert 
the prohibition of the sale of absinthe) and some £fftd 
dancing of a tied you would not take your maiden aunt 
to see. Eut it was comparatively peaceful until the 
poLce made a raid They were looking for somebody 
or other, and I have no idea whether the wanted person 
was there or not but although 1 was taken there by a 
person in whose company I felt fairly safe I cerlaudj 
feared far my safety when the police came in. tpv 
looks were ea s' in nv direction as it was probably thought 
that I was a moucf ard {police spy ) The music stopped 
and there was a general 'camper not to escape tut to 
get nd of revolvers and ether weapons 3 ’en 2nd women ^ 
were searched names and addresses taken, and then 
the police left and I with them 
Once on journalistic adventure bent I visited a gentlemen 
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named trotnpe la Afori " Mr the Deceiver of Death 
was the name by which this particular bardit was known 
to his associates ard the police — the Utter, however, 
knew his baptismal nomenclature He was a delightful 
and witty man of about thirtj two On his right forearm 
was tattooed a guillotine , on. his left arm were pictures 
of women He had a lady friend with him when I dropped 
m She was a dark and vicious rather ugly joung person, 
a typical gtgoltl'e of the outer boulevards T tempt la 
Mori was suspected of ha\mg caused the somewhat hasty 
death of several persons but the crimes had never been 
brought home to him 1 mav saj that I was too tactful 
to introduce such a subject of conv crsation but c talked 
on many subjects FalUefes was President at that tune, 
and I do not think he would he flattered ll be knew what 
my Apache fnend thought of him He spoke of the 
police with amused contempt It was rather like a 
talkative fox giving he* opinons of the hounds after a 
hard day s run 

T tempt la Wort has his domicile in a little room on 
the fourth floor of a little hotel in a narrow street leading 
' o*f the Rue Lepic AU these places are called hotels, 
but the> correspond to the English lodging houses The 
Apaches never staj ver> long in the same house, but as 
there are thousands of them, in Parr* inanj of them of 
the most evil repute they are never at a loss [or a home, 
if ' home * is the right word to use I wanted to get 
Mr the Deceiver oi Death s photograph hut he laughingly 
told me I should find it in the Rogues Gallery at the 
Prefecture oi Police so I did not insist We parted on 
the best of terms and promised to meet again, bat not 
professionally We never did however , nevertheless 
I learnt what became of him some years afterwards He 
served a sentence in prison and then came out to resume 
his old life as an Apache. He lived in this way until 
the, war came, and although I never knew of it until a 
long time afterwards this was his history which I have 
obtained from the police records He was called to the 
colours and rejoined his regiment When he was mobilised 
he went to the police station where he was well known, 
and asked to see the comnnssaire, to whom he said. 
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of the gang No doubt Bonnot thought be to recogmsd 
and was about to JU* ares ted 
1 Bat at™ of the png cared a jot about taking hf», 
it was part of their creed Communism was cnl is 
its early stages thm Murders were commuted tvo er 
tlxte tan es a week, and public opmoa demand'd tie 
wrest of the png Ibis was a difficult matter Tbs 
pahce were trading them but each tune they am red at 
th- lair, the buds bad Sown Once they got there in 
time 

Bonnot was inown to Le is a house at Jit* Detectives 
went there to arre»t Kim Howes tr Bonnot was ready 
and be shot Inspector Jown afterwards raking fci> 
escape There was a reign of terror ir the Paris banks 
Bank messengers were never aJJowcd to go ont etcept 
in couples and then they wen; heavily armed. There 
were aLo aimed guards an all the banks One by one 
the police ran the gang to earth but tbe leaders we 
still at large The attempted arrest of Bo mot himself 
was most dramatic. He was known to be m a house 
at hogent on tbe river Marne rot far from Pans Tbe 
police surrounded the house, hut Bonnot who was no 
doubt waiting for them opened a heavy fire with an 
automatic nfie. For the whole afternoon he kept the 
police at has At last in desperatun they deeded to 
try and take him by stealth A has cart was procured 
and policemen, armed to tie teeth were hidden in the 
hay The cart was pushed toward* the bou^e but Bonrot 
poured a heavy fire into it The police replied. There 
was a sen table battle in which the bardit Bonnot was 
mortally wounded 

Bonnot did rot stand his trial, but some of the other 
members of the gang did. Included amans them were 
some women. One was nicknamed Claudtce by the 
joernahats at the trial She was the living urage of 
Gyps heroine, with her hair bobbed her lace collar 
and her sedate air %e 'creed a short sentence and 
afterward* married another member of the gang The 
two are now very prominent us French Communist cirdes 
One man committed suade a few moments after he 
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was arrested He was taken to the Prefecture of Police, 
and after he had been through a preliminary examination 
m the magistrate’s room he was being led downstairs 
to his cell supported on either side by a policeman He 
was a big strong, red headed man, and twisting himself 
out of their gnp he threw himself down head first on the 
Stone stairs, dashing out his brains He was already 
prepared for death when he was arrested, for when he 
was searched in his cell, a packet ol poison was found 
hidden between the soles of his boots 

Other members of the gang fought desperately when 
they were arrested even the quiet looking Raymond 
le Science ” The tnal was a long drawn out one Only 
three of the gang were sentenced to death The last 
scene was dramatic m the extreme I cannot remember 
any tnal which was so moving Sentence was pronounced 
between eleven 0 clock and midnight There were about 
ten prisoners in the big oak wood dock Separating 
each prisoner was a municipal guard The jury were 
some tune m coming to their verdict and while 
„ the} were away the court gradually began to fill 
Men and women in evening dress came on from 
the theatre It was just like a long awaited first 
night People stood on chairs munching sandwiches, 
talking and laughing and recognising friends in the 
bod} of the court and calling out to them Then 
later actors and actresses arrived Many of them had 
humed from their dressing rooms to be present at the 
final scene, and they had had no time to remove their 
" make-up * 

The few electric lights cast an eerie glow ov er the court, 
the multi Coloured dresses of the women their flashing 
jewels and the gleaming white shirt fronts of the men 
Down at the end of the court on the raised dais one caught 
glimpses of the red cloaked judges Presently the jury 
came back and gave their verdict There was such a 
hubbub that one could hear nothing In vain the ushers 
shouted for silence, but the womens shnll voices drowned 
every' other sound People jostled and scrambled for 
better places from which to view the prisoners, and they 
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dscn ssed their pojits as though they were so many cattle 
at a «how *' C'auduse’ was the one person is coat 
who /reserved her poise and calm, and she listened to 
the sentences with an inscrutable mule on her 
So erded the first attempt at the establishment o' 
Ctmzmnx.TO in France. 
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GABY LA ROLGE 

Petit Louis they called him in Belleville His 
parents christened him Aristide but church names don t 
count for much in Belleville Apaches and all kinds 
of interesting people U\e up there Petit Louis was 
an Apache When he vras a small boy and was still 
\nstide he thought it would be rather fine to ha\e a 
girl a revolver and a knife ArLtidt s father and mother 
had other views o they apprenticed him to a locksmith 

In the daytime he was fairly bus\ but the evenings 
Were busier There were the exploits of the Black 
Panthers and the Terrors of the Butte to follow — 
two bands of cheerful voung gentlemen who used to 
meet in unfrequented streets and fire at one another with 
their revolvers When they could get to dose quarters 
they used their knives Aristide thought this a fine 
life but neither band wanted him untd he had proved 
his value 

Anstide fourd that quite easy Repairing a lock 
in the fiat belonging to a woman who was careless with 
her jewcllerv Anstide had the opportunity of showing 
a fistful of gems to a few friends one evening and was 
thereupon unanimously elected a member of the Black 
Panthers Then he wore hn> jet black hair in long 
wisps over ht> ears stuck a half-smoked cigarette behind 
one of them and was christened Petit Louis 

Introducing Gaby Gaby was a prepossessing young 
person who lived in Belleville but was rot of Belleville 
She worked in a factory went straight home after work 
and stayed there Petit Louis face was not pleasant 
to sec when Gaby turned here the other way and studiously 
kept it there Life is a very big adventure indeed when 
you are an Apache of *ay eighteen years and you live 
in Belleville but Petit Louis found there was sometXcg 
wanting in it 

in 
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AH good Panthers had a nrj. Petit Low bad tot 
There was, fo- in st an ce, PhiHipe le Go cion, whose sweet- 
heart was Marcdle " Li Grande ” JIarcelle often looted 
at Petit Lotus and she was cot always dancing wth 
him when she looked- PhiHipe 3e Goujon gave MarceSe 
several reminders not to look too often Jfanxfle sail 
she wouldn’t, and «he didn’t, until Petit Lotus gave her 
a pair of shoes with high red heth Then she looted 
very hard, and would not have minded very much if 
the Goujon had been sent away for a quiet vacation in 
a Trench prison. 

The Goujon had the same idea about Petit Louis and 
he planned a man s size burglary m which Petit Lous 
was to play a leading role as an er locksmith All west 
welL Petit Lotus looked alter the till , the Goujon 
looked after Petit Louis They came out, and the Goujon s 
leg tripped Petit Loots As he fell the Goujon put hs 
knife m Petit Louis back. The magistrate said it was 
a bad case— one for as much punishment as the law would 
allow, and Petit Louis got it 
When he came out of prison it was time lor him to 
do his military service, but not being used to d-saphne 
he did badly, and the authorities said there was no'Jixg 
for it but to pat him in the Lot 4 AjJ , otherwise known 
as the African BattaLon, Petit Louis did not like the 
idea of going to Morocco so he made his way to the Care 
du Xord i here he found a train bound for Be’gnuo, and 
he look a joy ride tVre hanging on beneath a carnage 
Jn Belgium Petit Louis worked and worked rather 
hard. He had thought things oier and decided that 
if he ever wanted to have the right to buy red heeled 
shoes for Gaby, he would have to go back and "charge 
at the junction ” , which was his way of intimating 
that he meant to torn over a new leaf and be a good toy 
Then came the war, and then— -then the Bodies were 
burning and sacking Belgians a tics, slaughtering yotmg 
children and women and spreadirg the propaganda cl 
German culture Petit Louis thought there must be some- 
thing wrong They were worse than Apaches, so he 
went out to try and discover what happened to deserters 
when they gave themsehes up and as some Trench 
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gentlemen Lad already met m Tans and issued an Order 
m Council which answered this very question Fetit Louis 
returned to Pans 

He reported himself listened to what the colonel had 
to say before going to be fitted for a new uniform and 
then behold Petit Louis transformed into a picu /ie» 
or fjnlassir or whatever you like to call him But 
whale* er he was he wanted to go out quickie and account 
for some of the spreaders of German culture Wearing 
hn. uniform Petit Louis stepped out towards Belleville — 
a Belleville where there were no Black Panthers or Tenure 
of the Butte 

Gab) s factors was shut but «he still worked She 
was making things for the solders ard suddenly she 
and Petit Look, came face to face Petit Louis stopped 
gave the military salute and held oat his hand Gab) 
blushed (yes in Belleville) and took it- This time she 
loo ed at him almost in the way Petit Louis wanted her 
to look 

The next scene is the Belgian frontier The r eminent 
fought lile devils. The) marched all night ard fought 
all day and one evening Petit Louis company was sur 
rounded and made prisoners They were marched away 
under guard ard one night they slept in a bam The 
door was locked but Petit Louis had been a locksmith 
and when everyone else was asleep he took off ht> boots 
and went out and crept away leaving h.s boots as a 
souv emr 

The rest of the nr*ht he spent in a wood He had no 
food His feet were bleeding but his courage remained 
He found a village where there was an old woman who 
had not fed She fed him on bread and fruit He rested 
a day then went on and after three more davs he reached 
the British lines* where he told his storv showed bi> feet, 
and was given a pair of hoots. He wanted to help so they 
showed him how to use a British nfle and let him as^t 

ho chance came of doing much until the dm_ion foj"d 
itself fighting a superior force A village was to be occu 
; P ied shelled it with, success but one house still 
harboured a number of Germans who kept up a sustained 
fire which was very annoying There was only cue 
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thiag to be dace, and that n$ to Uov tip the boas* 
y {«er s were forthcom.ng Each set o? craving 

along with a charge of dynamite. Each attempt was 
stopped as the voTurteer tred to cross the stretch of 
open ground- 

Thcn Petit Louis wasted to go, and set o3 to the chena 
of '’Good lack f " to wfcjJi fce replied, "Oh \w a 3 
right" — new words rerent!} added to hr. vccabuhrv 
He began to crosi the open stretch The} saw ha 
vmthe and stop dead 

" They’ve copped the poor old Frrxhie ’’ said one cl 
crar men. 

* No, they am t begobs ! ” sard another, as Petit Loss 
went forward again 

Well, he got there and the home was blown cp When 
the/ picked turn np he was uncanMnou!. which was cc* 
extraordman considering that he had six bullets in tun 
Behold Petit Lotus once again in Par fa in a horpital, 
with cheerful nurses tnppmg about Skilful treatment 
bo-e fro.t He began to get better and could ui up 
for an hour a day but when be reached this «tage he 
stooped and made no furthe- progress Barters shock 
their heads, nurses shook thens' because the doctors 
did. 

* Is there anything you would like ? “ asked one 
Petit Lotus said. Gaby ' 

And Gaby came. S s e looked a little war but Petit 
Louis knew nothing of the struggle she had hid for 
existence. Her father had d-ed and her mother cocli 
do very little towards keeping the tm> home together 
Patriotic work was all \tr\ veil but it <Ld cot bung 
in any mo"ey 

Every day Gab\ came to the b capital, and each tune 
«h? brought Fehl Lous Mime small gift- The « 
mended rapid!} He asked Gab, to marry fc-ffi *®J 
she promised to do so— after the war Tfc'm Pet t tc^ 
was allowed to leave the hospual on convalescent kive 
before returning to the trenches But lie <M no* know 
where to go Ha parents tad vanish'd, lesvmg «* * 
trace behind 

He was doleful th' afternoon when Gaby vent to *** 
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him and he told her the reason He wanted to stay m 
Pans to be near her while he could Afterwards the 
trenches— and who knows? Quickly Gab} made up 
her mind They have impulsive natures in Belleville 
But thou art funny thou she smiled Thou 
shift come and stay with us in our flat 
Petit Louis opened his mouth to protest 
But sec foolish one said Gab} it is all arranged 
Does thy mother approve ot this plan ? asked the 
man 

Of course she dots answered Gaby murmuring 
to herself It is a white lu. and I go to confession 
to morrow 

But stilt Petit Louis was not appeased 
\nd the sous’ he asked for of the little white 
pieces (francs) l have less than none 
Quick!} Gab} countered with another he 
And m} pi} ’ Shall it not sufT ce for us all ? 

Petit Louis was astonished 
Thy pay ’ he stammered I thought thou vast 
not w orbin'” just now’ 

But I have a good job since vesterday m a new 
factor} (ot a s iretv I mu t go to confession to morrow) 
where the monev is good 

Yes indeed Gab> bent over and kissed retit 
Louis flush on the mouth 

It is settled then ’ she asked 
Petit Louis babbled his thanks 
Au revoir then my little one I go now to prepare 
thy room and I return to-morrow morning to fetch 
thee 

Walking quickl} through the crowded streets Gabv 
found time for reflection What was she to tell her 
parent ’ ho money in the house and no work and 
now another mouth to feed 
Gaby found her mother in a bad temper 
I suppose thou hast been to the hospital once again 
she sneered When finishes then this nonsense with 
that good for nothing Petit Louis ? 

Gaby flared up How direst thou say he is good for 

nothing ? she stormed He is good enough for me 
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His past was wiped oat on the battlefield. He b a can, 
my man my own ” 

Then she quietened down, , 

After a few moments silence she said " Be leaves the 
hospital to-morrow' 

‘ What is that to me ? ' replied the mother " The 
sooner he returns to bis battlefield the better " 

“ He is coming to stay nth as on til he returns, ’ said 
Gaby softly 

' What ? " screamed the mother " He comes here i 
When I starve and moil and tod that we may exist, lhoa 
dares to speak of bringing thj loser here i* 

'He k not ray lover but my affianced husband,” 
answered Gaby quietly, “and he comes here to-aoirow 
monung ” 

' How do T know if he is thy loier or not ? " raved 
the mother "We have heard of such things before 
to-day, here in Belleville Is mademoiselle then a lady 
of means ? * she went on, dropping into sarcasm * Of 
a truth one would say so , thou with thy airs and graces 
and who cannot get work to do to keep thy old mother 
Oh yes a lady of means A pity then cannot make use 
of thy pretty face and figure even if thou cannot find 
work for thy fingers * 

- ** What dost thou mean ? ’ a>J ed Gaby going very 

white " Do>t thou mean 3 ‘ 

’ I mean we need the white pieces ’ replied her mother , 
"we need them yes for ourselves first of all, and wu 
need yet more if thou art going to bnrg Petit Loins here 
Thou must get them , I cannot’ 

' But mam an, I am a good girl end always hare been, 
thou knowest that ” u 

The old woman shrugged her shoulders " J fay be, 
she answered laconically u 

" Eh hen, as Gaby was about to male a reply, * « 
her, even if thou art a good girl as thou safest, what 
of that ? Thou art pretty and thou hast a comely figure 
are there not plenty of soldiers on leave ave and civilians 
too who know how to appreciate both 3 Me need the 
white pieces ' she continued angrily, " and it rs for them , 
to see that we get them 
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And with thv> Parthian *hot she left the room Left 
by herself Gaby sank down to her knees 

Dear God r she exclaimed is tins all that is left 
for me 7 My own mother tells me to go on to the streets 
For the white pieces must I then sell my body ? 

She remained for some tune on her knce> pray mg 
Then she thought of Petit Louis He redeemed 
himself she murmured softly He was bad and 
now he is good Perhaps it will only be for a little while 
a few weeks before he goes back to the war And I wall 
try hard and get some honest work indeed indeed I will 
And when he comes home from the war we w ill be married 
Her lace broke into a rapturous smile She rose from 
her knees For the rest of the evening she spoke no 
word to her mother who tried to find out what Gaby 
intended to do 

The next morning Gaby set out for the hospital to 
fetch Petit Louis who was impatiently awaiting her 
coming Leaning on her arm the man hobbled along 
towards the girls home He refused all offers of a con 
vcyance for which Gaby was devoutly thankful as she 
had but a few sous in her purse 
All of a sudden Fvtit Louis said I suppose thou 
hast obtained the morning off from thy factory to come 
and fetch me 7 

Gaby blushed then went white but the roan did not 
notice 

Er — yes I have she made answer 
Then remembering what she intended to do she con 
tinued I am working in a fictory where the\ make 
munitions I shall not be working any more m the 
mornings I am going on a late shift I start about 
five in the afternoon and work until midnight Tes 
Petit Louis was satisfied lie had been brought up 
in surroundings where all honest young women worked 
and those who did not well they gathered the little 
whit pieces along the exterior boulevards He knew 
their type well They wore no hats but their hair was 
elaborately dressed They v ore high heel d boots and 
short skirts which clung tightly to their figures And 
every one of them wore a little apron It was like a 
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uniform Petit Lotus, who remembered these- g^etsissts 
from the tmie he was a member of the ' Black Panthers " 
thought of them a terms of pity They were utterly 
different he thought from the j oung woman by hs side. 
Armed at the tiny fiat Petit Louis did his bert to 
cube himself agreeable to Gaby's mother, who returned 
surly answers to his remarks It was not a very joU, 
meal that they sat down to but Petit Louts just oat 
of hospital did ho best to I eep them in good spirits 
After lunch the mother beckoned Gaby out of the 
room 

" Is jt understood, * she asked in low tones, “ thou 
must obtain the white pieces or thy lover goes to-morrow? ' 

Gaby bent her head. " It is understood. I charge 
my<elf with the getting of them ’ 

' It t> well replied the mother '* Thou art a good 
RirL ' And with a smile and a pat on the shoulder she 
left her daughter 

Gaby shuddered For three or four hours she was 
gay and merry with Petit Louis Then, as the how 
of fise approached she became quiet and only replied 
absently to Petit Louis' railicrv Presently «he excused 
herself and went to her room Onl> the All Knowing 
One and hersell knew the mental torture she went through 
She returned to Fetit Louis and said sunpb “ * 8° 
now to my work. Thou wilt be in bed and ad eep when 
I return. To-night I get my pay, and to-morrow I viu 
get thee some cigarettes Good night my little ere. 
And she kissed him soft!} on the forehead 

Her mother was sitting up when she re*crned, shortly 
before midn gbt Her smile asked a question. For 
answer Gab) slipped a few francs into her mother'* hand 
and went to bed 

The next morning, true to her promise, she Trent out 
and purchased some cigarettes and a agar, which die 
gase with a cheer} greeting to Petit lotus soon oner 
be hobbled into the sitting room Petit Louis was rot 
jet strong enough to go walking so in the mornings 
Gaby sat and talked with him whi’e her mother went cut *» 
a«d did the marketing , 

The man remarked that the mothers temper baa 
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and the rumour spread that she had abandoned the streets 
for the caf&> It was true a gonscssc passing a caf£ 
at the comer of the Place Pigalle had seen her going xn 
She was well dressed it was said 

***«••* 

The war brought many foreigners t° Pans From all 
countries they came from North and South America 
from the East and from the West While men fought 
there was money to be made, and the neutral, thought 
thev were entitled to their share of the plunder Among 
the foreigners was a young South American tall and 
handsome with plenty of money In the daytime he 
amassed more and m the night time he did his best to 
spend it as far as the wartime distractions in Pans would 
allow 

He h3d not known Part* before the war but he had 
heard of Montmartre and one night made np his mind 
to see how it looked m wartime He strolled from cat 6 
to cafe and was about to go home feeling rather bored 
when, chance led his footsteps to the cafe at the corner 
of the Place Pigalle There were plenty of women there 
women with men women drinking and talking with other 
women and one woman fitting alone 
She is strikingly beautiful thought the young man 
He call'd the waiter Please a_k that gul o\er there 
to come and sit at my table he said 
The waiter shoo* ht. head No he said that 
is Gabv la Rouge and if anyone wants to talk to her 
he must tackle her himself 

Nothing loth the young man walked o\er to her table 
and with a bow and a smile asked if he might sit down 
She assented 

They tell me you are called Gaby la Rouge said 
the young man 

Her brows contracted. Who said that? she 
snapped. 

\\ ell it was the waiter replied the man 
Oh it is true replied the gul The man tried 
to make himself welcome but Gaby la Rouge only answered 
in monosyllables Presently she looked him straight m 
the face and asked bluntly 
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" Axe you rich ? ” 

Somewhat taken abaci, the young man replied "\o 
T am , why do you ask ? ” 

"Because/ replied Gaby, "if you are not, yon are 
waiting your tune talking to roe When you came in 
I had just made up m\ raind to chock this life and become 
a f ou l e de luxt Are you a bird fancier ? ** she asked 
cynically 

The Sooth American mas accustomed to making up 
his nund quickly " Yes, I am " he answered. Calling 
for the waiter he paid, and the eonple left the cai£ followed 
by the envious glances of the other women 
"I warn you said Gab} one day to her lover "I 
shall ruin yon ard then I shall leave you” 

" Are yon cot happy with me » ' asked the pong 
man, distressed 

* I shall never be happy, ' replied Gaby la Rouge. 
" I was not made for happiness I was made for revenge * 
The war ended, and Petit Louis returned to Pans and 
soon found work as a locksmith. He was a taciturn 
man, so his fellow workmen said He spoke Lttfe never 
drank and was never seen to speak to a woman 
The end of the war aLo brought prosperity to Gaby’s 
lover He had made money in wartime, but he was fust 
making a fortune soon after peace was signed. He 
installed Gaby in a private house near the Hot.. She 
had two motor cars, a rope of peart, which would have 
made a queen cnvioas, and she was one of the best cus- 
tomers the Rue de la Pane ever knew She t«caiue 
legendary People stopped talking when she entered 
a restaurant 

” That’s Gaby, you know. Gaby U Rouge , they saf 
. ' And the tongues went on wagging as she 
trailed through the restaurant leaving behind her a host 
of bowing waiters and wains d holds 
Her picture appeared in the first post-war salon Para- 
graphs about Gabv la Rouge were scattered through the 
pages of the gossipy papers People compared her to 
Cora Pearl and other famous courtesans Tie Sou* 
American basked in her reflected glory, tut when he 
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asked Gaby if she were content she shook her head 
savagely 

Pari> gradually assumed its normal appearance The 
world and his wife both official and unofficial went crazy 
about dancing In all the fashionable dancing places 
Gaby la Rouge appeared and created a furore She 
danced with remarkable abandon people said She over 
beard a man remark Gaby la Rouge dances like they 
do m the bah trt set es Gaby was seen to smile 
And she smiled so rarely 

After the dance she said to her lover Listen mon 
am\ I have a whim Let us leave here now and go to 
one of the ba!s musettes 

What dressed as we are? Me shall be robbed 
replied the man 

' Nonsense answered Gaby they wall not touch 
me they know Gab} U Rouge and y ou wall be safe with 
me Come 

Accustomed to instantly comply with all her whims 
the young man did as he was bid It was Gaby herself 
who gave the direction to the chauQeur who was too 
well trained to show surprise Away they sped past 
the Opera then along the Rue Lafavette The streets 
were deserted 

Where arc w-e going ? asked the man Belleville 
answered Gaby la Rouge and she spoke the one word 
as exiles speak of the home from which thev have been 
long absent When on the outskirts of Belleville Gaby 
bad to give more concise directions to the chauffeur 
Presently she told 1 un to stop 

We wall go on foot from here she said They 
Walked toward a house wl ich bore an illuminated sign 

Bal Musette The man paid the price of admission 
and they entered a stuffy room crowded with men and 
women danang to the strains of a concertina That was 
all but such dancing 1 The man had never seen anything 
like it 

Why thev are Apaches he said 

No repl ed Gaby la Rouge they are men 

Closely enlaced the couples moved round and round 
to the strains of the concertina People looked curiously 
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If y ou don t~ — 3$ the y oung man was about to protest 
you will never see roe again If all goes well you 
will never see roe again anyhow she murmured to 
herself Gaby called the woman to her 

Do you see this pearl necklace this dres* everything 
I have on ’ Well the} are all yours on one condition 
Name it replied the woman curiously 
That you change clothes with roe here and now 
was the answer 

The woman was too surprised to make any coherent 
reply but motioned the way towards a roon where the 
change was eSected 

Stay here until I come to fetch you said Gaby 
la Rouge and w ent into the fcal dressed m the short tight 
shuts which are so fashionable on the outer boulevards 
She saw Petit Lout> and la Grande MarceUe sitting to- 
gether The man looked unhappy she thought Out 
wardlv calm but inwardly quaking Gaby walked up 
to the couple and «aid to Mar cellc 

I think I saw Phillipe le Goujon looking for you 
Old customs die hard in Belleville and without a word 
la Grande MarceUe jumped up and sprang away Gaby 
turned to look after her Then she heard a faint whisper 
Gaby my Gabv is it thee ? They told me oh so 
much I Searched for thee everywhere and now now — 
Now what? asked Gaby 

Now I know all all all I tell thee spoke Petit Louis 
I know now how selfLh and blind I was and how I 
wronged thee 

Dost thou forgive me then? asked Gaby 
It is not I who shall forgive thee but I who shall 
ask thee for forgiveness said Petit Louis his eyes brim 
ming over with tears of happiness Am I forgu en ? 

For reply Gaby flung her arms round Petit Louis and 
boned her face on his shoulder 

**••**• 

As they left the name after the wedding Gaby suddenly 
stopjied and said to her husband I wonder what 
'i became of that girl who had my clothes ? 

What clothes? asked Petit Louis surprised 
I don t remember answered Gaby 
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at the man and woman, the woman in a brilliant evening 
dress, with magnificent jewellery 
Presently n jnurmnr arose * Why, it s Gaby Gaby 
la Rouge has come back to us ’ Then a woman came 
towards Gabv 

Eh bicn ‘ she said insolently, “ have you come back 
here to crow over us Well I for one would not change 
with jou ' 

* But I would with jou, ’ Gabj answered quickly The 
woman saw that Gaby la Rouge spoke the truth Her 
ejes were filled with tears 

" Do you mean to saj jou would give up all jou have 
and come back to this > ” indicating the ball room with 
a sweep of her hand 

I don t want to come back to this Gaby made 
ansvv cr, ' although it means to me the happiest days of 
my kfe but if 1 came back now it could nev er be the same. ' 

The woman was incredulous But seeking to hold 
the famous Gabv la Rouge in conversation she said 
"Do jou remember Marcella la < .rande Marcclle ’ ' 

" \\ ell as Gab j nodded assent ' they say she i> 
about to take up with that old flame of jours kou 
remember Petit Lout, 5 Gabj staggered as if she had 
been struck 

' N\tfl what of him r ' «he asked 

* He has been here the lo»t three nights she said, 

' dancing with the Grande Marcclle They say he t> 
doin“ well vrorkirg hard but it is only since three mghts 
ago that he has shown ht» face 

" Is he here to-night 5 1 Gabj asked eagerly 

* I will look if jou like answered the woman and 
sped awav 

I have found him she announced when she returned 
in a few minutes He is over there talking to MarceUe 
Look, they are just going to dance * 

Gabv saw petit Louis and la Grande Sfarcelle pass 
but neither of them recognised her Once again in her 
life she made up her mind quickly Thej have impulsive 
temperaments in Belleville you will remember Tinning t 
to her lover and speaking quickly, she said 
" Listen Go away at once and leave me here alone 
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I! jou don't- — " as the young man was about to protest, 
"you wd never see me again*’ "If all goes well you 
will never see ire again, anyhow,” she murmured to 
herself Gaby called the woman to her 
" Do you see this pearl necklace, this dress, everything 
I have on ? Well, they are all yours on one condition ’ 
"Name it,” replied the woman cunously 
** That you change clothes with me here and now,” 
was the answer 

The woman was too surprised to make any coherent 
reply, hut motioned the way towards a roon where the 
change was effected. 

** Stay here until I come to fetch you ” said Gaby 
la Rouge and nent into the bal dressed m the short tight 
skirts which are so fashionable on the outer boulevards 
She saw Petit Louis and la Grande Marcelle sitting to- 
gether The man looked unhappy, she thought Out- 
wardly calm but inwardly quaking, Gaby walked up 
to the couple and said to Marcelle 
“ t think I saw Phdhpe le Goujon looking for you ” 
Old customs die hard in Belleville and without a word 
la Grande Marcelle jumped up and sprang away Gaby 
turned to look after her Then she heard a faint whisper , 
" Gaby my Gaby, is it thee ? They told me, oh so 
much I searched for thee everywhere, and now, now — " 
" Now what ? ’ ashed Gaby' 

"Now I know all, all, all I tell thee,” spoke Petit Louis 
'* l know now bow sel&sb and blind 1 was and bow I 
wronged thee” 

" Dost thou forgive me, then ? ” asked Gaby 
"It is not I who shall forgive thee, but I who shall 
ask thee for forgiveness," said Petit Louis, his eyes brim- 
ming over with tears of happiness * Am I forgiven ? " 
For reply Gaby flung her arms round Petit Louis and 
buned her face on his shoulder 

••**•*# 

As they left the tneine after the wedding Gaby suddenly 
stopped and said to her husband " I wonder what 
* became of that gul who had my clothes ? * 

'* What clothes ? ” asked Petit Louis, surprised 
" I don t remember, answered Gaby 
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SPIES i'i THE U^DERWOatD 

Tke reading’ public, I that, has had a s ur/at of spy 
stone». The late war was naturally responsible for a 
bumper crop, some supposed to be tree, some franity 
fiction , many of the forcer could very well take their 
place ia the second category 
I have always admired Mr William Le Qua for the 
beautiful varniJi he places over the rougher parts of 
his tales of espionage and thereby adds vensimihtede 
to what might be otherwise ’ bald ard cninte-estffig 
narratives" as Pooh-Bah said. Would that I could 
tell tales of beantiful women sp'es, who sit m Ioxnnonsly 
fitted rooms ard with a cigarette a cynical smile ami 
a slight foreign accent, send cold Shivers down the spine* 
of faithful readers. Bat when I began to write this hook 
I promised rav^elf that I would stick to facts Therefore 
I approach the task of writing about espionage ia the 
Underworld of Barts with some diffidence. 

Of course it is well known to the Secret Services of 
the world that Pans was the dealing-house of all the 
men and women employed in espionage and counter- 
espionage Brussels was another place where the secrets 
of nations were dealt in on a large scale , bnt sooner or 
later Paris was a rendezvous of the spies. 

When the war came to an end and the who’s world 
was full of beautiful thoughts it looked as if the spy's 
occupation, hie Othello’s might be gone But very 
recently the German Reichstag voted a Secret Service 
budget which rs equivalent to the pre-war figure Other 
cations including England, America and France have 
aho placed ample fends on one side for the purposes 
of espionage and counter-espionage so Pans will un- 
doubtedly once again rank as the cleanrg bouse, 
thmng the war, my journalistic duties as special ccrrc- 

i» 
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s pendent of the Daily Express took me Into several 
neutral countries, where I soon discot ered that espionage 
had been reduced to the finest of arts In one country. 
Spam I tame into the closest relations with enemy spies, 
and also with our own Intelligence people No words 
of mine can add anything to the glory of our Service 
It was materialised out of practicall} nothing, but rapidly 
became the finest m the world I propose to tell some* 
thing of espionage in Spam, although, strictly speaking, 
it has nothing to do with the Under.' orld of Pans Ne\ er- 
thdess, many of the people employed by the enemy in 
Spain and Switzerland 'were quite well known figures in 
the Underworld of the French capital 

I should warn readers that if they think the> arc going 
to be thrilled they had better skip this chapter It 
contains no thnlls , just plain, unvamisljed facts 

My first adaenture— a rather banal one, but typical 
of wliat was to come— happened before I had been more 
than an hour on Spanish territory It was w 1917 The 
train had made its customary stop at Hendaye, and 
had then run across the frontier to Irun, where there 
was another stop Very soon after the journey was 
resumed a \enerablc looking old gentleman came into 
my carnage, where I sat alone He took a seat m the 
corner opposite scattered his small baggage o\er the 
cushions, and then addressed me in Spanish a language 
which I speak \ery imperfectly I replied in French 
that I did not speak Spanish The \enerable senor then 
continued his comcrsation in French— merely empty 
phrases Then undoubtedly detecting my British accent, 
he commenced to speak English which he spoke perfectfj 

He was a Russian business man, so he said, going to 
Madrid for his personal affairs \fas I going to Madrid ? 

I replied that I was Go\ eminent mission? No He 
gase me a knowing look and exclaimed " Oh, of course 
not ” Then he told me that passport regulations had 
changed within the last twenty four hours I had heard 
nothing of it and did not beheie it, but I told the man 
that 1 was aware of it 

“Show me 5 our passport,” he said, "and I will tell 
j ou In a moment if it is ah right " I said my passport 
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was locked np in my bag, although at the moment it 
was reposing in ray pocket Conversation languished 
for a time Then my companion saal " I'\c a sleeping 
compartment, would you like to share it » ” I replied 
that I preferred to sit up all night in the carnage as it 
was so hot At Miranda the “Russian’ said he had 
changed hu mind and would go to Barcelona. Three 
days later I saw him in my hotel at Madrid 

Just before leaving Paris I had been warned by my 
friend, Will Irwin, the American author, who had recently 
return^ from Spain re\er to let m> passport out of 
my possession as British and American passports were 
very much sought after by enemy agents in Spam They 
were sent to Antwerp, where there was the notorious 
espionage school and the passports were altered and 
used by spies 

The hotel where I stayed in Madnd was a sort ol Ton 
Tiddler's ground. Members of the British and Trench 
Embassies were staving there, and ato a number of 
Germans and Austrians Very curious things used to 
happen Colonel T — — , the head of the British counter- 
espionage service in Spam, told me how one night when 
he arrived there from Gibraltar and went to bed dead 
tired, be was prevented from sleeping by a noise in an 
adjoining room He telephoned down to the reception 
office and asked the clerk to come upstairs He inquired 
as to who had the room adjoining and was told by the 
clerk that it had been booked by a man who had armed 
that night from Gibraltar The Colonel was well known 
in the hotel, and insisted that the derk should go with 
him and immediately open with his pass key the door 
o! the adjoin mg room This was done suddenly and 
standing on the bedrail with a pocket tool chest in one 
hand, was a young man engaged w boring a hole m the 
wall On the bed lay a rmcaphone set. 

Some cpiaint experiences also happened to me when 
in Madnd on this occasion Whenever I left my bedroom 
and returned again, I found every scrap of torn-up paper 
had vanished from the waste paper basket, and the top 
sheet of the blotting pad was always fresh. A very 
perfectly organised hotel service 1 But one must re- 
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member that whereas there were only eight thousand 
Germans in Spam before the war there were eighty 
thousand there during hostilities most of them having 
come from the South American states Many of these 
men and women too were penniless but their respective 
embassies—Gernrm and Austrian— looked after them 

Manx were employ ed in their national espionage service 
One of them a woman was exceedingly pretty She 
was from Vienna but mamed to an Englishman In 
Madrid she passed herself off as a Dane She spoke 
English Trench and German fluently This woman 
who was well known to our Intelligence Service had 
a curious job Every evening at the same tune she made 
her appearance in the grill room cate of the Palace Hotel 
and her instructions were to make herself attractive to 
any English American or Frenchmen She did her 
job well enough did this pretty lady of the Underworld 
but as e\ ery English American or Frenchman w as warned 
who she was she did not score v ery heavily for the Austrian 
Secret Service 

One afternoon I was writing private letters to friends 
in the writing room of the Palace Hotel I completed 
tny correspondence and went out of the room and into 
the vestibule to buy some stamps On my way I suddenly 
remembered I had left my little pocket address book 
on the table in the writing room I returned there hur 
nedly and found a man carefully tearing off the blotting 
paper I had used The Huns were exceedingly thorough 
but I think on this occasion I was more embarrassed than 
the spy He was quite well known to me. He and 
his brother both German dentists were on the Black 
Book of the British and French Intelligence Service 

It was on another trip to Spam when I was at San 
Sebastian that I came in close touch with our Naval 
Intelligence I hiv e not a complete record of the number 
of German submarines using Spanish villages for bases 
and which were sunk thanks to the brains and energies 
of our Naval Intelligence but I know there were several 
and I had the good fortune to be present on the occasion 

when one German super-submarine made its last trip 

1° th 1 * bottom This particular sub had long been re 
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victualled from a Spanish tag, which pad to sea as oftea 
as she was instructed by a German agent m San Sebastian 
Our people tried their best to buj o2 the captain of the 
teg, bnt there ■peas nothing doing Hie captain was 
quite op-n to male a little extra money, but he refused 
to cany a sack which our people were very anxious he 
should carry 

He said he could not do this because a German agent 
accompanied him on nearly every journey , and he checked 
the number of sacks which were passed 01 or the side 
to the waiting submarine 

After some money had changed hands the captain 
agreed to substitute a sack which our people provided 
for one provided by the Germans These sacks con- 
tained provisions The captain was told that onr substitute 
sack would only contain a leg of mutton and some turnips. 

This was quite true It did but we forgot to tell 
the cap* am that the leg of mutton and the turnips were 
exceedingly indigestible They contained ture bombs 
filled with TNT. I 

One other occasjn I remember particularly well. On a 
lonely bill not very far from San Sebastian, th* Germans 
had erected a small wireless station far the purpose of 
comronaicaimg with them submarines VS e had informed 
the Governor of the Province but he would not take 
any steps to hare it removed The only thing to be 
done was to remove it ourselves 
One dark night 3 member of the Naval InteEigercc 
together with another Englishman who had no light at 
all to be there went out for a nde on a car The Car 
stopped about five hundred yards away from the hill 
Then the two men alighted and "filled two women s stockings 
with sand — a canons thing to do ca a dark and windy 
night — but these stockings were most useful, for when 
crawling on all fours up the hill the solitary young Jfoa 
who was minding the wireless was suddenly sandbagged — 
a most reprehensible thing to to I admit And the 
wireless was dismantled and earned away and pat nx 
the car 1 wonder if a certain Consul m Bilbao knew 
what a particular uooden case coctamed~a case left 
with frfra ** to be called for ' ? 
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There are many tales I could tell of espionage and 
counter-espionage in Spam, but they have little or nothing 
to do with the Underworld ol Pans, tp which I must 
now return 

Although all hinds of Secret Service men and women 
are passing m and out of the Paris Underworld, the French 
Counter-espionage people are very naturally on the look- 
out for agents of Germany But they know perfectly 
well that even countries allied to France, such as England, 
Italy and Japan, have their spies constantly on the watch 
Perhaps " spy ” is too harsh a word to use, because much 
of the information which foreign powers wish to gather 
is purely of a political nature Even America is not 
exempt from the wish to learn Trance’s innermost thoughts 

Despite all the ink which has been spilt to prove the 
contrary, America knows \cry well that Japan is as great 
a danger to her as Germany was to France During 
the period I have been writing this book, America has 
learnt that Japan has been buying aeroplanes from 
France This news has been published in American 
newspapers, but long long Before the information 
was known to the public, the State Department at 
Washington was fully aware of it The news came to 
the American newspapers through a young American 
journalist who specialised in information connected with 
flying Hu> story was in the nature of a ' scoop " and 
like many newspaper " scoops,’ it was learned by accident 
But the representatives of the State Department at 
Washington gathered their information (which was extra- 
ordinarily detailed) through long and painstaking research 

The American Secret Service working in Europe dates 
from the war, and it is extraordinarily active When 
the United States entered the war they enlisted men for 
then Secret Service, just as other nations enlisted men 
for then artillery or infantry These men had to possess 
two qualifications, youth, and a knowledge of at least 
one foreign language Sfany of the members of their 
Secret Service are of foreign birth, and are either men 
who have become naturalised or who were bom in America 
ol foreign parents 

They were sent to France and drafted into a special 
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school, which daring the war was 2 i Cfcamscst---fh* 
Amoxaa General Headqcarfers. Here the yeans men 
were traced fa* vanoas departe'eate of the Secret Serwcs, 
both espionage and coaster-espionage The IrtdLgenee 
Service, which comprised both these aforenamed branches, 
W23 known as Gs With an imagination that carnet 
be too fciafely praised, the Araeneus cade great tse 
of trained journalists ; gave them cemmisswas ar.d 
placed them at the heads of departments- JTany of 
the American Secret Service men did doty in Fans but 
they were aLa to be fomtd on the Swiss, Italian and 
Belgian frontiers When the war came to an end ncmercts 
members of the Service were sent into Germany, where 
they did excellent wort 1/any of the men of coarse, 
went hor’e, bat 2 great many remaned in France, some 
ct them staying on with them organisation. It was 
through one of these men that Washington learned of 
the purchase by Japan of the French 2 eropIares 
It ts the defy of all Secret Seme* men to keep in dose 
touch with the inhabitants of the Underworld wfuh 
is a <L£c sit and often dangerous proceeding In this 
partienlir case it meant days and nights spent ia low 
haunts A woman, who had been the sweetheart of a 
French engineer employed in a well known aeroplane 
factory, had been discarded fcrv her lover, who had fallen 
in love with another girl The {trsaken woman swra 
to be revenged- She was for ever telling the simy of 
her vr-engs One woman to whom she to’d her story 
repeated it to a yocng member of the American Secret 
Service At first he paid no attention, being sightly 
bored with thi> tittle-tattle of women, bat a stray reference 
to the aeroplane works where the man worked awoke bis 
interest , 

* He told IfarK-tonjse fee might be gams to Japan, 
said her friend, never dreaming of the importance of 
her remark- Japan! Aeroplanes 1 mused the yoon£ 
American. Then, without betraying bis interest, he 
said he woo'd like to have a word With the young wtjman- 
A meeting was arranged, bat the gnl coaid not give any 
inhrmaBoa of importance, although she was perfectly 
willing to do so. Link by link the evidence was collected. 
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Several rota were pat on to the trail of evidence, which 
led to Marseilles among other places The evidence 
was pieced together and revised A foil report “was 
sent to Washington, and one move tn the game of inter- 
national chess was countered, although not checkmated 

During the war there were many instances of the 
canons mentality of the Germans — a mentality which 
lost them the war Their spies, “brave men no &<*hht, 
made excursions into Pans but they were caught b£f° re 
they ever managed to obtain any information, yUtM 
early in the vrar (in fact, it was immediately after the 
Battle of the Marne) a detective from the Prefecture 
came to see me to inquire about a Bntish officer who had 
been convicted of espionage in Germany and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment in a fortress He was released 
in 1914 This man who was a solicitor and a Temt°nal 
officer, was killed w the early fighting The French 
detective wanted me to tell hun all I knew of the s0ty, 
which I accordingly did Mterwards 1 invited him 
to tell me why the information was required This ' R 'as 
his story 

A motor car containing three Bntish officers had hecn 
observed driving round Pam The back of the car 'vas 
full of luggage The three men had stopped at a leading 
hotel m the Place \ endome where thev had registered 
The name given by one of them was the same name a nd 
rank as the man who had been sentenced as a spj £'en 
his luggage bare his name and rank The cor and occu- 
pants were found, and the men were anested All spoke 
English fluently, and after a very short conversation 
confessed the} were Germans 

It was one of the most stupid things the enemy ever did, 
and I think it was only equalled for stupidity by another 
German who was arrested very shortly after the previous 
occurrence m the bar of the Grand HoteL lie Vrore 
the umfom of a Bntish officer on active service and 
nobody would have giv en him a second glance but he drank 
too many whiskies and sodas and became loquaaoua and 
talked foolishlv, thus causing his own undoing 

Not many weeks after this a woman walking afoug 
the Boulevard des Itahens remarked a French officer 
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return the salute of a private, and she thought he did 
so in rather an awkward manner She spoke to a police- 
man, wbo laughed at her She followed the officer and 
kept telling policemen, who refused to take any notice. 
She followed the man as far as the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
where he took a seat outside a ca/£ The wcskuj then 
spoke to a man, who insisted that a policeman should 
ask the officer to show his papers. The officer did so, 
quite calmly and politely, but the woman was not satisfied. 

A crowd began to collect, and there was a discussion. 
This was lost what the woman wanted The policeman 
invited everyone to come to the police station, and they 
went, officer and afl. The officer never left, or rather 
he did leave, but it was in a pn>on van — another German 
A Portuguese, who was shot during the war after being 
court martiaQcd was a victim of a woman of the Paris 
Underworld. The man met the woman during the war 
and fell violently in lo' e with her He people were fairly 
rich and well connected, but he ceased his studies in 
Pare to be with he mistress He had plenty of money 
at the beginning, all of which he lavished on the woman 
When he had no more the woman said she intended to 
leave him unless he obtained some 
*' Ted me how I may obtain some money , ard I will 
get U," said the man The woman to r d mro to get m 
touch with the Germans. " You are neutral ” she said 
"and you can easily get a n$a to go to Switzerland 
Go to Zurich, where there are plenty of Germans ; fir’d 
out who their espionage people are and tell them you 
have an important military secret to «eH ” ’ But l 
know no military secrets,* cned the man piteously ^ The 
woman stamped her foot and called him " fool * No 
matter’* she exclaimed “get some morey from the 
Gcrmara and come back. They will give you sure 
to return to Pam ’ The Portuguese did as he was but 
He obtained his via* and went to Zurich, where he 4o d 
the German espionage people that he had an important 
military secret to sell but that the papers were in Pans 
The Germans gave him money and told him to go a-d * 
come bade- , ,, , . 

He returned to the woman with a roll of tav.tnr.es 
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They were soon pone and then she insisted that he sho ild 
return to Zorich and obtain some more money He 
demurred but she told bun It >00 do not I shall leave 
y ou to-night for a man who will not begrudge me money 
The poor tool returned to Zurich where he again met 
the Germans This time they were angry with him, 
and he had great difficulty in obtaining any more money 
but he protested that it cost him much money to obtain 
the famous military «eaet Eventually they gave him 
morey but said to him If you are not bach here 
within one month and 1! you do not then produce the 
military secret of which you have spoken then beware 
for we shall denounce y on to the I rench authorities 
The Portuguese hurried back to his mistress and placed 
the money at her feet At the *ame time he told her 
what had passed between the Germans and himself The 
woman became afraid If he fc> denounced she said 
to herself I may be implicated She accordingly 
denounced the man herscll He was tried and shot at 
\ mcennes Then the woman sold her memoirs to 
a well known Pans daih newspaper 1 
The threat to denounce the Portuguese was not an idle 
one for several spies were denounced to the French by 
the Germans after they had made use of them One 
man who was m the employ of the Germans made several 
tnps to Switzerland and on the occasion of one visit 
was taxed by the Germans with having been guilty of 
treachery They said he had been in touch with the 
Minstry of the Interior The roan emphatically denied 
the allegation Then the German agent with a smile 
opened a drawer and '•aid to the spy Look at this 
What he looked at was a snapshot of himself taken as he 
was coming out of the gate of the Ministry of the Interior 
The history of Bolo Pasha Is almost too recent to bear 
repetition but as 1 was present every day during his 
trial m Pans I can throw some new light on this strange 
adventurer who bluffed French Germans and Americans 
alike 

Bolo was nothing but a vulgar adventurer of the Under 
world who in his earlier days had proved on women 
He came of a respectable but humble family ard his 
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onlj brother, who died early la 1921, was a pnest I 
remember this poor man giving evidence at the bill 
He wept bitterly and pleaded hid for his brother 

Bolo Pasha came to the notice of the police when stili 
<$ntfe a young man He ran away with the serving girl 
of a caf£ m the provinces and left her stranded He 
then had some business relations with a man, whom 
he swindled, and decamped with this man's wife The 
woman, who went blind eventually returned to her 
husband, and was another pathetic witness'^ the famous 
trial. 

Bolo, who lived by Jus wits for years made the ac- 
qcamtanceofa woman (a widow I behe' e) whom he mar- 
ried. Th-s woman had considerable means and it was 
her money which purchased the estate at Biamtx. But 
Bolo had a crooked streak in him and although be pos- 
sessed, through his wife, an ample supply of money, 
yet he began to intrigue m the lower depths of Flench 
politics with the object of making more money The war 
gave him the opportunity for which he was seeking, 
and although he had nolhirg to seD, yet he managed to 
persuade the German agents in America that he could 
buy the Pars newspaper the Jourral, which would 
then be used for German propaganda m Frarce 
The Journal at that tune was the property of a 
Senator who had begun fife as a bottle washer m a Pans 
restaurant This man who posses^d brams above 
the a\ entge, was afterwards court martiaUed hot dis- 
charged The Senator and Bolo ***d an ex Prime Munster 
(CaiUattt), were all intriguing, and Bo'o ' bluffed " them 
both He went to America where he also ” fclcficd ' 
the German agents and some Americans whom he met 
m hew York including erne of the leading newspaper 
magnate in the United States— another man who has 
reputation for aculeress They all fell victims to Bob'* 
wiles 

b Bolo had established relations with some of the best 
known demi-mor dames in Pam and through them got 
into touch with various people m Switzerland and Spain. > 
Both the=e countries he vnjted several tunes daring 
the war, and in Switzerland wo hear of hnn negotiating 
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with the ex-Khedive ol Egypt, from who he obtained 
the title ol " Pasha " He also intrigued with the Turks, 
and these people, too, he succeeded in “ bluffing ’ His 
negotiations lor the purchase of the Journal never 
came to anything, but he was arrested, tried and shot, 
no doubt to ** encourage the others," as they say in 
French 

Bob did not cut a v ery brave figure in the dock He 
would sit there with his, head on one side with a nervous 
smile on his face, listening intently while his lawyer battled 
for his life Next to the dock there were some seats 
for privileged members ol thv public. Every day while 
the trial lasted there was a woman sitting in a seat next 
to the barrier which separated the public seats from 
the dock She was not a young woman neither was 
she handsome indeed she had one ol the most evil 
faces I have ever seen She was the mystery woman 
ol the case Her eyes never left Bolo's lace It was 
stated that she was not known to the prisoner, but she 
sent hun letters every day, and when the tnal was drawing 
to a dose, she bombarded the prisoner with fetiches "guaran- 
teed ” to preserve him from the death sentence 

When he was found guilty and sentenced to meet a 
firing squad at Vmccnnes, there occurred the only dramatic 
moment of the tnal The prisoner was not brought 
into the court to hear the verdict The comdors of 
the Palais de Justice were packed tight with humanity 
waiting to hear the result of the trial It was seven 
o'doch and thousands of men and women on their way 
home from work were waiting m the streets adjoining 
the Court The President of the Court Martial announced 
the verdict Not ten seconds after the dread words 
had fallen from his bps, there arose a murmur from the 
corridors The word had been passed from mouth to 
mouth — " guilty *’ Then arose temble cnes from the 
streets, an awful sound which came through the 
windows of the court and drowned the judge's remarks 
It was like the shouting of a well framed stage crowd 
heard " off " “ A mart Bolo,“ they screamed " Death 
to the traitor 1 ’* 

Closely connected with Bolo was Pierre Lenoir, the 
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son of the man who in bis lifetime was an important 
personage m the Paris office of the Journal Lenoir - 
was a member of the gilded youth of the Trench capital 
His mistresses were legion, and included women of the 
Underworld and the half-world 
Lenoir was addicted to drugs He was a tall, pale- 
faced >cnmg man, with piercing dark eyes set w circles of 
black. He was adored by his mother, who was completely 
under the thumb of the son Some of the letters horn 
the son to the mother were read at Lenoir’s trial, and 
more sensational documents have seldom been made 
public in a court of law In one letter Pierre cynically 
discussed the plan of getting rid of one of his mistresses 
with the aid of poison. 

The charge against Lenoir was one of "intelligence 
with the cnemv in other words espionage but it cannot 
be said that Lenoir himself showed much intelligence 
in his dealings with the enemy Like Bolo and many 
others Lenoir went to Switzerland on several occasions 
and got into touch w ith the Germans He, too, boasted 
of his ability to secure the Journal for nefarious pur- 
poses, but nnlike Bolo, Lenoir had some grounds /or 
making his boast and if the French Intelligence Depart- 
ment had not taken a hand in the game, it is more than 
likely that the Journal would have passed into the 
hands of the enemy 

Lenoir also made' a pitiable figure m the dock. Drugs 
had wrecked his health, and he shook and trembled hie 
an old man. Witnesses from the Underworld were called 
to the witness stand, and spoke against him, piling up 
the accusations until the military judges found him guilty 
and sentenced him to death 
In prison while await mg his execution Lenoir obtained 
permission to have injections of morphia — under medical 
supervision, of course The morning fixed for his Exe- 
cution dawned, but as m a sensational novel, there was 
an eleventh hour reprieve Lenoir had stated, through 
his lawyer, that he had important revelations to make, 
and justice was disposed to hear him. However, when t 
invited to make a statement, Lenoir babbled incoherent!) , 
and the Minister of the Interior, after the President of 
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the Republic had rejected an appeal for clemency, saw 
no reason to interfere with the execution of the sentence 
As other traitors, Lenoir was to be shot ui the ditch 
at Vincennes, but when the second date of fate dawned, 
he was in a state of utter collapse and had to be earned 
to the stake, and even then his legs refused to support 
him A chair was fetched from the prison and Lenoir 
was seated on it, his eyes blindfolded, and in this position 
he was shot by a firing squad 
In another part of this book I ha\e referred to the 
“ Bonnet Rouge ’’ gang — a group of hirelings of un- 
scrupulous politicians who were a disgrace to the pro- 
fession of journalism ^ome of them were shot and 
others sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
Several of them were denizens of the Paris Underworld 
and long, long before the ‘ Bonnet Rouge ‘’was ev er estab- 
lished, the* had come under the notice of the police for 
crimes committed , they were all petty crimes, such as 
one finds in this remarkable Underworld of which I am 
writing But espionage attracted them as soon as they 
saw there was money in it and they paid the penalty 
of those who tried to stab France in the back when she 
was at death grips with Germany 
One has to hark back to the Dreyfus case for evidence 
of the first instance of organised espionage and counter- 
espionage of our tune Then it was seen that France 
was not altogether unprepared for the war of re\cnge, 
and Germany too was digging her tentacles into France 
with the object of destroying her as soon as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself 1 do not intend to deal with the 
Dreyfus case here, but have merely mentioned it m 
passing 

From 1901 onwards German espionage in France de- 
veloped on broad lines Women have played a con- 
siderable part in espionage against France, chiefly acting 
as agents for Germany Several of these women I came 
across during the war, and I regret to state that two 
oi them were Englishwomen 
The first woman spy to be caught gave her name as 
Mrs Booth In November, 19x4, she was sentenced to 
two years imprisonment, with a fine of a thousand francs 
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" Mrs. Booth " to call hex by the name she pave, was 
a dever and accomplished woman. She spoke fluent 
English and dressed as a Red Doss muse She met 
British wounded at the Care da Non! She invited 
British officers to dare with her and while they were 
under the influence of her chwm and hospitality, she 
tried to wheedle military information out of them. In 
this way she sought information as to the position of 
the troops, their strength, reinforcements, and other 
things hhely to he of use to the Germans 
She abo visited hospitals, and she was overheard saying 
to the wounded " Why do y ou fight for France ? It s 
no business of yours ' She tried hard to discourage 
the men This womans card was shown to me by an 
officer who suspected her It bore an Eastbourne address 
Her teal name was Jmlette Zarlowsfca She was the 
diver ced wife of a German officer, and was of British 
and Russian descent. Several of the officers who were 
invited by her grew suspicious, and pa\e information 
to the police who finally set to work. The woman had 
a violent altercation with the concierge when she was 
arrested and put in gaol ' The Germans wiU be here 
w a fortnight,' she screamed and I'll has e y on shot’* 
The second English woman spy to be arrested was 
Scbnar Gibbs She was sixty, tun when she fell into 
the hands of the police in March 1915 Mrs Gibbs was 
bom in Hastings, but she had lived m Rennes for ten 
years, and was arrested at Perpignan. This woman 
first pretended to be a Greek, then a Belgian and subse- 
quently Insh She was found to be in correspondence 
with Gentian agents in Spam. Her neighbours always 
thought she was shehtly demented- Keeping cats was 
her hobby — she had twenty of them — and when one died 
she constructed a tomb which cost £8 It was 
subsequently prated that this eccentricity was merely 
a ruse. 

It is almost in vain that I search my memory for an 
instance of a woman spy whose career was surrounded 
by romance I only remember one case, and this poor • 
girl was not a spy, although she was courUnartralkd 
on a charge of espionage. It was in May, 1915 that 
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I was present at a court-martial in Pans ot Fraukin 
Susan POmmencb. aged thirty -six, a governess, and 
heard then the story o£ a German woman's love for a 
BritUi officer, and how she sacrificed her hbertj in order 
to see him 

Pniukin Pommench was bom in Dresden. She was a 
frail, pretty little woman, ard entering the dock between 
two Mum opal guards she answered the President s 
preliminary questions m a low voice speaking French 
with an English accent When told that she might be 
seated, she put her handkerchief to her eyes ard wept 
softly It appeared that she had been governess in a 
family at MitchcLtown Ireland in 1906, and that she 
made the acquaintance of a captain in the British Army 
The couple v.ere very much in lov c with each other, and 
would have married but for the woman's natio n a li ty 

They parted, and Franlein Fommeneh came to Pans, 
became governess with a German famOv, and then joined 
a French tamdv At the outbreak of war the woman 
asked for a week’s holiday saying she was going to London, 
but instead of doing so she went to Havre and then to 
Rouen m search of her old sweetheart Unsuccessful 
m her quest, she went to Switierland and in the mean- 
time her employers received an anonymous telegram 
accusing her of espionage The police were informed, 
and on her return to France she was arrested. 

The principal evidence against her was a fetter to the 
prisoner from a German officer, written since the beginning 
of hostilities asking her to go to Tribourg and giv e further 
information concerning "13 of B , all expenses would 
he paid, said the German who gave details of fcow the 
reply was to be sent m order to disarm suspicion 

There was a dramatic scene in court when the woman 
told her story about the British officer " I loved him," 
she said simply , ' I shall always love him It is true 
that I passed myself off as an Englishwoman I look 
upon England as my country I bate Germany" As 
she said this she struck the rad with her clenched fist 

r * I went to Rouen and Havre to try and find Captain —— 

I could not bear the thought that he might be idled atr 
the war and I never see him again I would rather be 
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"Mrs Booth," to call her by the name she gave, was 
a clever and accomplished woman She spoke fluent 
English and dressed as a Red Cross nurse She met 
British wounded at the Gare dn Nord She invited 
British officers to dme with her, and while they were 
under the influence of her charm and hospitality, she 
tried to wheedle military information out of them In 
this way she sought information as to the position of 
the troops their strength, reinforcements, and other 
things likely to be of use to the Gcnnans 
She also visited hospitals, and she was overheard saying 
to the wounded ' Why do you fight for France I Its 
no business of yours She tried hard to discourage 

the men This woman's card was shown to me by an 
officer w ho suspected her 1 1 bore an Eastbourne address 
Her real name was Jmfctte Zarlowska She was the 
divorced wife of a German officer, and was of British 
and Russian descent Several of the officers who were 
invited by her grew suspicious, and gave information 
to the police, who finally set to work The woman had 
a violent altercation with the concierge when she was 
arrested and put in gaoL ' The Germans will be here 
in a fortnight ’ she screamed, ' and I II have you shot ” 
The second English woman spy to be arrested was 
Selroar Gibbs She was sixty two when she fell into 
the hands of the police in March, rgrs Jfrs Gibbs was 
born in Hastings but she had lived in Rennes for tea 
years, and was arrested at Perpignan. Hus woman 
first pretended to be a Greek then a Belgian, and subse- 
quently Irish She was found to be in correspondence 
with German agents in Spam. Her neighbours always 
thought she was slightly demented Keeping cats was 
her hobby — she had twenty of them — and when one died 
she constructed a tomb which cost £8 It was 
subsequently proved that this eccentricity was merely 
a ruse 

It is almost in vain that I search mj memory for an 
instance of a woman spy whose career was surrounded 
by romance I only remember one case, and this poor 
girl was not a spy, although she was court-martialled 
on a charge of espionage It was in May, 1915, that 
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I was present at a court-martial m Pans of Fraulem 
Susan Pommench, aged thirty-six, a governess, and 
heard then the story of a German woman's love for a 
British officer, and how she sacrificed her liberty in order 
to see him 

Fraulem Pormnench was born in Dresden She was a 
frail, pretty little woman, and entering the dock between 
two Municipal guards, sbe answered the President’s 
preliminary questions in a low voice, speaking Trench 
with an English accent When told that she might be 
seated, she put her handkerchief to her ejes and wept 
softly It appeared that she had been governess in a 
family at MitcheLtown, Ireland, m 1906, and that she 
made the acquaintance of a captain in the British Army 
The couple were \erv much in love with each other, and 
would have married but for the woman’s nationality 

They parted and Fraulem Pommerich came to Paris, 
became governess with a German family, and then joined 
a French family At the outbreak of war the woman 
asked for a weeks holiday, saying she was going to London 
but instead of doing so she went to Havre and then to 
Rouen in search of her old sweetheart Unsuccessful 
in her quest, she went to Switzerland, and in the mean- 
time her employers received an anonymous telegram 
accusing her of espionage The police were informed 
and on her return to Trance she was arrested 

The principal evidence against her was a letter to the 
prisoner from a German officer, written since the beginning 
of hostilities, ashing her to go to Fribourg and give further 
information concerning " B of B , all expenses would 
be paid, said the German, who gave details of how the 
reply was to be sent in order to disarm suspicion 

There was a dramatic scene m court when the woman 
told her story about the British officer " I loved him,” 
she said simply , " I shall always lov e him It is true 
that I passed myself oft as an Englishwoman I look 
upon England as my country I hate Germany” As 
she said this she struck the rail with her clenched fist 

? '* I went to Rouen and Havre to try and find Captain 

I could not bear the thought that he might be killed at 
the war and I never see him again I would rather he 
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receive the information in time to make much use of it 
before the Battle of the Somme, but the woman paid 
the penalty, as I have described elsewhere m this book 
Many women, trench, Austrian and German, have 
played minor parts ui espionage dramas Some Mont* 
ioartre caffe were the clearing houses of titbits of in- 
formation picked up by the spies higher up Those of 
my readers who knew the night caffe of Paris before the 
war need no telling that the bartenders there w ere inevitably 
Germans Some of them passed as Englishmen, but 
the majority were acknowledged Huns I do not say 
that all the men were spies, but I can affirm that they were 
all potentially in the service ot Germany None of them 
would have refused to do a service for the Fatherland 
and if there was money in it — so much the better 
As a matter of fact a great many of them were spies , 
indeed, the whole of the Underworld of Pans was dragged 
ev ery now and again with a net Sometimes the dragging 
was done by the French espionage service, sometimes by 
the Germans themselv es in the hope of netting some small 
fish Both sides seldom drew blank There were many 
young women who were not averse to doing anything 
they conld to add to their rather precarious livelihood 
A foreign spy . and not always a Gennan w ould frequent 
the mght caffe on the watch for any woman who had 
friendly relations with a French officer The man, who 
posed as a cosmopolitan amusing himself in Pans, would 
carefully drop ground bait in the shape of champagne 
suppers, excursions to the race courses new dresses and 
hats, and anything else that might attract a ‘ daughter 
of joy" to him When the fish nibbled careful play 
was made with the hue, and the fish, was more likely 
than not hooked 

There is one cate which still exists, which was a noted 
place for doings of this kind The barman and several 
of the waiters were Germans, the frequenters were 
members of all nations The professional dancers were 
„ English, French and Spanish To the uninitiated there 
f was nothing to distinguish this night cate from its fellows, 
but to those who were behind the scenes there was always 
excitement to be found in watching the sp\ and the counter- 
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spy at work. Sometimes a comedy -drama would take 
weeks before it came to a clunax, and sometimes tie 
curtain was runs down on a tragedy 

Store than one mysterious death was a nine days' 
wonder in Pans, and the authorities could haw shed 
considerable light on these matters it they wished, but 
it so happened that they did not want too fierce a light 
to be turned on the mystery, and journalists who were 
at work on these stones were politely dissuaded from 
trying to penetrate the cloak of mystery which wrapped 
the tragedy 

A woman who was thought to be on the point of turning 
against the nation which was paying her a small retaining 
fee to report suspect spies to the police might be found 
dead- It has been known to happen. 


chapter XIII 

A PAIR OF TELLOW GARTERS 

“Come quickly quickly. Mile Daisy is dead" 

These words, uttered in French but with an English 
accent, startled the concierge who was sitting knitting 
in her loge The house in the Rue des Martyrs had an 
unsa\oury appearance one associated it with evil deeds 
And here was a y oung Englishman saying that a tenant 
had been murdered The concierge could not remember 
a murder ui the hou-e since it had been in her care but 
the police had had occasion to call many tunes It was 
a furnished house that is to say one m which all the 
rooms and small flats wore let by the month 

The concierge dropped her knitting and without undue 
haste waddled upstairs The Englishman went on ahead, 
looking back impatiently for the woman to follow more 
quickly The door of the tiny flat was open , there was 
just a bedroom, with an adjacent cabinet de toilette and 
a kitchen The electric light in the bedroom was turned 
on 

On the floor was Mile Daisy nude except for a single 
garment, her head on her right arm, looking as if she 
were asleep 

But she was dead The concierge soon satisfied herself 
as to this She looked at the tall young Englishman 
whom she knew as a frequent visitor to the dead dancer 
She looked at him without any emotion, and said "1 
must inform the potice the police station is just round 
the corner I shall be back m a few minutes Will 
you wait here ? * 

Geoffrey Corn, ent nodded The woman went down- 
stairs Geoffrey waited a few moments then he too, 
f- went downstairs rather then remain alone with the dead 
body He stood outside the concierge's loge until she 
returned She was accompanied by a doctor, the portly 
ns 
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comrms*aire de police and two very obvious plain clothes 
policemen They told Geoffrey to go upstairs with 
them 

The concierge went, too She told how the Englishman 
had rushed downstairs to notify her that Mile. Daisy 
wax dead Then, they ashed Geoffrey to ttff what he 
knew 

Geoffrey said the dead girl's name was Daisy Hatton. 
He liad met her in a Jfontmartre cafd. She was English , 
he, too, was English, and they bad struck up an acquaint 
tance He had had an appointment to meet her that 
afternoon at the Caf<S de la Paix. He waited there some 
time, but as she did not come, he took a cab and went 
to her flat to see U anything was the matter The door 
of the flat was ajar lie had knocked but obtained no 
answer, so he went m The door of the bedroom was 
half open and the light was on He knocked at the bed- 
room door, and then went in He saw the gul on the 
floor, touched her and found she was cold Then he 
ran downstairs and called the concierge. 

That was all While Geoffrey had been telling his 
story, the doctor had been examining the body He 
turned to the commissaire and said ' It is impossible 
to know how mademoiselle met with her death 1 
The commissaire said some words rapidly in Trench 
to the two plain clothes men They placed themselves 
one on either side of Geoffrey, and the commissaire motioned 
them to precede him downstairs "Good lord,” said 
Geoffrey to himself ‘ I suppose I am under arrest" 
His knowledge of French was not good, but he was able 
to understand that his surmise was correct He was 
taken to the police station and kept there some tunc 
Then they sent him to the Santd prison in a cab 
Geoffrey asked that a message should be sent to his 
parents in England, and this vas done The next day 
his father arrived. Two days after that Geoffrey was 
charged with the wilful murder of Daisy Hatton 
The dead gul s body had been removed to the Morgue 
for a post-mortem examination, but the doctors were 
unable to discover the cause of her death; although 
they were sure she had been murdered The police 
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showed much reticence over the affair, and word went 
out from a high authority to the newspapers to refrain 
from mentioning the matter m their columns 
But Geoffrey's father had friends in the Foreign Office 
in London, and through them the British Embassy m 
Pans set to work Geoffrey and his father w ere astonished 
to ham that the police suspected the alleged murderer 
of being connected with the British Secret Service 
Geoffrey told his story o\er again, but was subjected 
to a very searching doss-examination In the Long 
Vacation he had come o\er to Pans for a holiday , he 
had nc\er been abroad before The sights and delights 
of the Gay City soon began to pall he said and he did 
not want to be taken round by a guide Therefor*, he 
was very glad as he did not know a soul in Pans, to 
make the acquaintance of Daisy Hatton 
Geoffrey met her, he told the police, the first time 
he went to the Caffi of the Golden Bowl in Montmartre 
He was alone, and as it was eatly there were few people 
m the room He wanted to ha\e supper, but decided 
to wait a little while He noticed a pretty gul in earnest 
comersation with a tall and elegantly dressed Frenchman 
Presently the Frenchman went away, and he noticed 
that the gul was in tears He went to the bar and ordered 
a cocktail 

Geoffrey asked the barman whom the gul was and 
was told that she was Daisy Hatton, an English dancing 
gul " I wonder if she would ha\e supper with me ? " 
Geoffrey said to the barman and the latter, with a grin, 
said ' Of course she will, if you ask her " Two vreeks 
in Pans had not cured Geoffrey of his English shyness, 
so, being afraid to go up and speak to the girl, he scribbled 
an invitation on one of his cards and sent it across by 
a waiter 

" What happened then ? " asked the examining magis- 
trate, and Geoffrey unhesitatingly replied ** I asked 
her why she was crying, and if there was anything I could 
do to help her ” 

“ What then 7 " snapped the magistrate 
“She told me that the young man s name was Vicoate 
de Fememl, and that he bad said something which wai 
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true, but which nevertheless made her very miserable.'’ 

At the mention of the Frenchmans name, a man who 
had been attending the examination on behalf of the 
Quai d Orsay, got np and whispered a few words m the 
magistrate’s car 

"That will be all for to-da\/‘ said the magistrate, 
and Geoffrey was mnosed to his celL 

The next afternoon, when he attended for his examina- 
tion, Gcoffrej was surprised to see the \icomte in the 
room The magistrate, pointing to Gcoffrej, asked 
" Is this the man ? " — and the tleomte assented. 

"Now continue jour story/ said the magistrate to 
Geoffrey 

The Englishman took up the threads from the previous 
day s hearing 

“ Daisy s splits seemed to revive during the supper 
and she kept me laughtng with her chatter She said 
she had come from London several j ears ago with a troup 
of dancers The other girls bad continued the tour to 
various Continental cities but she had decided to remain 
in Paris She had danced at several theatres , she told 
me the names but I cannot remember them After 
supper I dro\ c her home, left her at the door and promised 
to go and fetch her for a drive the next daj \\e went 
to the Bois .Daisy said she had an engagement for the 
evening, so cojld not bare supper with me. She, howei er, 
said she would see me at the Caf4 at about one o clock." 

" I did not know what to do with myself continued 
Geoffrey ' so I went to the Cafd alone about ten-thirty 
I had a dunk at the bar, and Jack, the barman asked 
me how it was that I was alone. I told him and he 
said * There is a pretty little girl o\er there by herself, 
and I am sure she would like to hare supper with yon." 

* Does she speak English ? * I asked Jack said she 
did, so I invited her to hare supper with me 

‘ The girl told me her name was Vera She spoke 
English very well, bat not with a Trench accent * 

* No, she is an Austrian * said the magistrate dryly 
Geoffrey’ thought for a moment , then he said “ Isn t 
the barman an Austrian, too? He seemed to speak 
English with the same load of accent as A era.’ 
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"Your fnend Jack is a German," answered the i nan 
Vho was representing the Quai d’Orsay 
Geoffrey was about to protest that Jack was nc*‘ a 
Inend of his, but remembering that he was a pnsi )ae J 
with a charge ol murder hanging over his head, he decided 
to hold his peace 

The magistrate said "I an instructed to show 
out on bail The Bntish Embassy has guaranteed fhat 
you will rematn m Pans at the disposition of jusf lcc 
You will be bere to morrow at three o’clock " 

That evening, as Geoffrey and his lather were sit* in £ 
down to their coffee and cigars in the hall of their hd teI > 
the Vicomte, in faultless evening dress, strolled c iver 
to their table 

With a bow and speaking m English, he said " 
you allow me to sit at your table for a few minutes ? 

Neither of the Englishmen liked to refuse, but t ae y 
were not anxious to talk to the man whom they b at “ 
suspected of being vaguely connected with the tragedy 
Geoffrey’s father mumbled his assent and the Vicon lte > 
'wik ^ Vjsswdd xkaa 'W**- 

was a moment's awkward silence before the Vicofote 
said 

* Where did you buy those garters? “ 

Geoffrey blushed and looked confused “ I can not 
pretend that I do not know what you mean, ’ he repl* et k 
" but I assure you that l did not buy them ” n 
“ Anyhow, you ga\ e them to Daisy , did y ou not ? 
asked the Vicomte 

" Yes,’ rephed Geoffrey, " I gave them to her the 
time I saw her in the Cafd of the Golden Bowl " 

"The last time you saw her was not that the m£ht 
before she died ? " queried the Vicomte 
Geoffrey nodded his head The Vicomte, with & e 
same languid air, pursued his cross-examination 
" You gave them to her as a present, but yet y ou t^y 
you did not buy them How was that ? " 

Geoffreys father, who had hitherto taken no part 
m the conversation, now spoke 'Vicomte.' he sa«k 
with all due respect, I do not see what this matter 
has to do with you ** 
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Before the Vicoxnte could reply, Geoffrey tamed to 
his father and said " Father, I think I ought to sptai. 
I have nothing to hide, and in. truth, the awful happenings 
of the past few days, drove this very trivial matter out 
of my head.” 

‘"Well” he continued, "I wffl tell you I wanted 
to gux Daisy a Uttle present , a little souvenir of our 
friendship I asked her what she would like, but she 
would not say I pressed the matter on the next occasion 
when I met her, and she said (l thought jokingly} 'Give 
me a pair of garters * I protested that this was not 
at all the sort of present I wanted to give her I meant 
a nng or a brooch or something of that had, but she 
insisted that J should gneher a pair of garters or nothing 
at all. I well remember the poor gul saying * J should 
love to see your face when you go into the shop and ask 
for a pair of garters , you poor toy, how you will blush 
and stammer, I feel sure.' The pur of gaiters became 
a kind of joke between os ” 

" Did anyone else in the Cate know that you were 
going to give Daisy a pair of garters ? ' asked the Vfcomte 
"Oh, yes ’ replied Geoffrey easily, 'I think nearly 
everyone who goes there regularly knew about it Jack, 
the barman, used to chaff me about it. ‘ 

"Bat you hme cot yet told us how you bought them, 
if yon did cot bay them yourself, ‘ said the father 
"It was \ era who bought them for me said Geoffrey 
At the mention of the girls name, the Viccrntc was 
heard to rentier " As I thought ‘ He rose to take 
fus leave. 

'Before you go Vkomte, ' said Geoffrey's father, 

" won't you tell us why you were so insistent m knowing 
about the garters 5 *’ 

" Well " replied the Vkomte, who seemed more Jacgutd 
than ever, " you see the doctors who examined the body 
this afternoon discovered that Daisy had been poisoned, 
and there were some curious scratches just above her 
right knee ' 

The Vkomte took fus leave, leaving two dumbfounded 
Englishmen behind him. t 
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The next afternoon at three Geoffrey attended in the 
magistrate’s room 

' Go on with jour story ordered the magistrate 
'* Vera said Geoffrey, appeared to be v ery interested 
in me She asked me where I came from and what I 
was doing m Pam She pretended not to believe I was 
here on pleasure Vera wanted to know what I knew 
about Daisy and I repeated all that Daisy had told me 
herself but this was not very much Daisv came in 
earlier than I expected her She ga\e Vera a cool little 
nod and when 1 went to sit with her she did not seem 
to be very pleased w hen I told her I had had supper with \ era 
* Now as to those garters said the magistrate I 
want you to tell us all you can 
‘ That is easily told replied Geoffrey " Daisy was 
right I was not keen to go to a French shop and ask 
for a pair ol garters The barman was chaffing me about 
it while Vera was sitting at the bar Suddenly she said 
‘ I'U get them for you 1 ! you like You give me the 
money and 1 11 bring them here to vou to morrow night 
There is no need for v ou to tell Daisy that I bought them 
" I assented gladly and there and then handed over 
some notes to Vera telling her to try and get a pair with 
jewelled buckles She said she would and the next 
night gave them to me before Daisy arrived 

They were a pair of yellow garters with «mall diamond 
buckles I gave them to Daisy as soon as she armed, 
and she was very pleased with them 
' What happened then ? asked the magistrate 
Daisy said <he would put them on at once She 
went to the cloakroom and came bacl- and said that 
she had put them on She sat down for a few minutes 
and finished her champagne Then die said she felt 
tired and would like to go home I drove her home and 
left her at the door I was to meet her the next afternoon 
at the Caffi de la Paix She did not keep the appoint 
ment, so I took a cab and went to her flat I found 
her dead concluded Geoffrey with a break in his voice 
“ That will conclude the hearing for to-day, remarked 
the magistrate " We will let you know when we want 
you here again 
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used to people going up and downstairs at all hoars of 
the day and night, and do not pay any attention No 
doabt the pair of yellow garters were removed because 
of damaging evidence " 

"Just one other question,” said Geoffrey’s father 
"Who and what is the \ icomte. and what part did he 
play in this drama ? " 

“ Ah " smiled the Secretary, '* that is what we, too, 
would like to know We thrnk — hut I must not tell you 
what vre think.’’ 



CHAPTER MV 

rcsnc>zss jn tjie lsdesivobuj 

Sout years ago 1 was talking to an inspector ol the C 
Thru on The C Division Ins Its headquarters in Mae 
Street, Piccadilly, and it knows as much as there is to 
know about the *' lads o! the village/’ or as they are 
known to the police, " teen on the town " Thu particular 
detective said, a ptofos of the confidence tricksters The 
pigeons (the innocent young men) go where the women 
are, and the ‘ lads ' go where they both are, «o we have 
no diff cully in finding them.” Thu accounts perhaps 
for the apparently easy way m which the police almost 
invariably arrest the confidence men as soon as th»y 
have brought oil a coup 

The pendant to the remark of the London detective 
was supplied b) \\ illiam Debischop, once Brigadier Chef 
of the Tarn Surctd (the French Scotland lard), who 
said to me ’* The best confidence men are the English . 
after them comes the Australians, and after them the 
Italians The French are hardly any good at alL” Debis- 
chop also told me that in days gone by it was as easy 
as pidanc up shells on the seashore to anest the Trench 
" crooks when they vrtre known to have made their 
way to London All that there was to do was to go to 
a certain underground cafd in Leicester Square, London, 
and to arrest the wanted men They always made for 
the same place I may mention that this caff, which 
was in Its day the rendezvous of all cosmopolitan thiev es 
and confidence men, has since become one of the most 
respectable caffs in London 
Pans has always been the Mecca of international thieves 
They either go to Fans to bnng off a coup, or eke they 
go there to spend the proceeds of a robbery There is 
a certain bar not a hundred miles from the Place de 
l'Opera, where one can always meet these denizens of the 
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Underworld This bar used to belong to a German, 
Who became a naturalised French citizen He comnutted 
suicide during the war by jumping out of one of the 
windows of an upper storey He had the persecution 
mama He thought the authorities were after him 
because he was a German Articles had appear^ m 
certain organs of the Pans press alleging that the bar- 
keeper was not a fit person to be the head of an <^tab- 
Ushment frequented by allied officers Whether this 
was so or not a moot point, but there is no doubt that 
the bar was always, and since many years the head- 
quarters of the international confidence men wlu^i m 
Pans A layman entering this bar during the quiet 
penod in the afternoon would meet with a \erv cHjiquj 
experience As one approached the swing doors, one 
would hear a buzz ot conversation , then one \\ 0 uld 
pash open the doors and enter the bar Dead silence 
Half-a-dozen mem would be assembled round the counter, 
resting their feet on the brass footrail but not a W ord 
would be heard If you walked up to the counter and 
asked for a drink, you would be served in silence Yhen 
a \ oice next to ^ ou would say Well, how are thing 8 } •• 
If one were wi»e one would murmur a reply, pay { or 
one’s drink, and make a dignified exit. And as soo n aj 
the doors had swung to behind you the buzz of cqq. 
versa tion would break out again 
The international confidence men who " work " har^ 
have rather a good time on the whole They frequent 
the bars where the racing men foregather, and it 1^ on 
the outskirts of the racing fraternity that they ram ^eir 
livelihood- Their usual wheeze is to enter into relationship 
with an English speaking person, for preference an Eng^. 
man or an American who does not understand ra^ng 
under French rules It is exceedingly easy to get in tq ac | 
with their man They will stand alongside of the intended 
" pigeon " in a bar and then begin a com emtion TUr* 
are several methods of establishing relationship n nr 
of the most common is, ' How are you? I haw* 
seen you since a long tune ’ pretending that they kw, 
you already From this standpoint a conversation,! 
easy They will usually pose as novices themself 
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Pans and Brussels and had been m prison in both France 
and Belgium 

It astonishes most people how these men so quickly 
get on their {eet again as soon as they come out of prison 
They may not have a sou in the world when the prison 
gates clang behind them but very soon afterwards they 
appear all dressed up and living on the fat of the land 
The police tell me that these men and I am writing now 
o! the international confidence trickster usually have 
a woman somewhere who is desperately in lo\ e with them 
For rea ons which are impossible to fathom the confidence 
trickster has a fascination for a certain type of a certain 
rlass of woman These women give the men money 
and shelter and set them on their feet again <0 that they 
can resume their former occupations of robbing anyone 
whom they think worth while 

During the past fourteen years I hare come across 
in Pans and the Riviera contidence men who belonged— 
once— to \ery good English families They were men 
of breeding and education but who preferred to di\e 
down into tlvc Underworld rather than follow the straight 
and narrow path One such man was once articled to 
a firm of London stockbroker* He married the daughter 
of a rich \nstnlian but threw up c\ery thing to become 
a crook Time after tirade was warned by the London 
police He first came into their hands on the trivial 
charge of stealing by means of a trick a sifter cigarette 
case The police court magistrate discharged him Then 
he went straight ahead on the downward path He had 
been educated m Pins and spok£ Trench well He went 
to the Trench capital and Launched out on a career of 
crime \ery soon he was arrested and since then ho 
has been in and out of prison 

Another man who died just before the war was the 
son of a wealthy man He served in a crack cavalry 
regiment but was very extravagant and thriftless He 
lost thousands of pounds at cards and racing got into 
the hands of card- harpers and lost a heap more money 
Time and again lu» father paid his debts and then swore 
that he would rever pay another penny which oath he 
kept The son had to «cnd in his papers and leave his 
regiment When be had no more money left the card 



CHAPTER XV 
I 

CRIME 

Often’ and often one hears it rumoured m Pans that 
the police service is to be reorganised but the reorganisation 
is always postponed until the Greek Kalends 
la point of fact, the Pans control of the 
Underworld is remarkably efficient The organisation 
, is certainly rather old fashioned, and newer methods 
are not looked upon with favour, but, seen as a whole, 
the Prelecture of Police in Paris compares \ ery favourably 
with similar services ui any other European capital 
The Trench police are perhaps weak at crime prevention, 
but when it comes to tracking down criminals, they shine 
at their best 

They are considerably helped in this work by the system 
of registration which has always existed in France although 
it became lax until tht war, only to be revu ed and earned 
on efficiently Foreigners were always supposed to register 
when they had been m France more than a fortnight, 
and the fine for not doing so was heavy Although many 
thousands of foreigners omitted to comply with the 
formality, a surprisingly large number did comply But 
it was not only with foreign criminals that the French 
police had to deal , they had to be on the track of their 
own people as well Here their work was made lighter 
for them by the fact of the number of papers ev ery French- 
man has to possess 

Whenever a Frenchman comes into contact with the 
police no matter how trivial the affair may be, be becomes 
the possessor of what is called cassier judicatre , on 
other words, a booklet in which are written down all 
his delinquencies Every entry made is recorded in 
the man’s dossier kept at the Prefectnre of Police If 
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be comes into the hands of the polce before lie becomes 
a conscript, a third entry is trade a his Urrrt 
^hkh f\trj nan who Las served m tlie anrv carries 
about with h m To add to these papers there arc 
numerous other cards of identity for various purposes. 
The authorities encourage the issue of these cards, so that 
when the pobce are looking for a man, their work, & con- 
siderably smphfed by the number of official recent m 
existence 

The Crst thing the police do when they arrest a man 
for vagabondage ts to ash hr hs papers This rear be 
opposed to the Britons idea of freedom but the troth 
t> that an innocent nan Las nothing to fear, and thc*e 
who have dart secrets in their In es lose nothing by has teg 
the said secrets brown to the authorities Indeed one 
might ft* farther and «ay that the community m general 
is better safeguarded l\ the Trerch method of Xeepj'g 
a check on as many people a> possibV 

At the Prefecture of Police in P2ns which comsjxrds 
with the London Scotland hard, there is a special depart- 
ment known as the policed srxenlUcs ’ These detectives 
look after the hotels and famished rooms aad lodging 
houses of Pans Every day they make their calls and 
take copies of the bools of regetrat on But their work 
u rot conhncd to this It is then job to ted oat the 
occupations of «uspened people- ft v> rare indeed for 
a enra-nat to remain \ en io-g at ary particular addres> 
ard most of the Trench cntimah fxd it impossible to 
dodge the " /Wire in rvvUees ' for very lo^g IXsguue 
is cot often used by French detectives The more usual 
method is to employ persons who are entirely unlike 
the conventional ilea of a detective 

Perhaps renders wilt remember that when they have 
been sitting outside some Paris caff a man or woman 
will come along selling postcards or hawking -toys If 
you watch these people doselv you mil be able to divide 
them irto two clastes—the real itinerant merchants 
who do their best to sell you them goods, and the others 
who go round the taUes comlrg dese to you and standing 
for a moment m front o! every occupied tab’e on the 
facA terrace The latter are the nouthards as they are 
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tilled— the employees of the Prefecture who are ^wkmg 
a wanted man or woman And the> find them too 

The u«e of firearms by the criminal* of Trance 'cry 
natural!} adds to the dangers of the detects c* calling 
E\en a man wanted for some petty crime will pull out 
a rc\ol\et and open fire on the police "ho are about 
to arrest him When forced to do so the police make 
use of their firearm* and a v entable miniature battle 
begins greatly to the danger of passers-by 

I remember one bandit "ho had aircadv hilled one 
detective and wounded another two who were about to 
lay hands on him He succeeded in escaping and was 
tracked to the hut of a ragp-ckcr where his dialer was 
living The po'icc numbering about fi\e surrounded 
the hut made a da_h and forced an entrv The bandit 
wsa sitting on a bed playing w ith a small child Retiming 
hi* presence of mind he swiftly picked up the child and 
used it a* a *hield The police were afraid to fire for 
fear of injuring the infant and swifter than thought 
the bandit snatched up a revolver from the mantelpiece 
and fired. \ detective fell mortally wounded but before 
he could fire again another detective took careful aim 
fired md the bandit fell dead 

The interest in enrre in Trance is something approaching 
unbeliel One prominent Pans dailv newspaper keeps 
a reporter day and night in o.e'y polce station and 
pays retaining fees to 'e\eral men occupying important 
positions in the police service It was said that Inspector 
Jouw who was kil'ed when trying to arrmt the motor 
bandit Bonnot at lvr\ received mo^e in fees from this 
nevspapeT than be d d m pay from the Government 
Practical!' every Pan* new paper entertains the closet 
relationship with we police offcijs cr otW Thev 
have to do this in onW to give thnr readers the fare 
they desire 

Crime in Paris, has been on the increase smee the war 
and statistics prove that 1520 wa* cue of the worst years 
l *«r enme Paris has ever experienced- I was told by 
1 SI Debuchop once Brigadier-Chef of jh« «ur«e that 
there are more swindlers and theves in Part, at ti* 
present moment (June 19^1) than at anv penod during 
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the last twenty years Dunag 1920, 75 000 people, 0! 
srhom 30 000 were men, were arrested by the police of 
the First Division Included m If 15 figure trere 396 
nrdtr the age of f.ftrcn The judiciary police also made 
12,000 arrests 

Assaults. thefts and drunkenness were the mo->t common 
offences There were nearly 4 coo cliarges of pttty 
pilfering , while robbery with violence took jrbee in 
275 casts There were 96 murders xi assassinations, 
ana 1,671 criminal assaults in Pam, ta 1920 

Fraud cases are on the increase, and practically not 
a dav passes without the pol ce being notified that their 
interference is recessary To ih*ir credit be it said that 
the criminals in f'auds cases rarch escape punishment 

' Lorg hrm fraud, are aho \cry prevalent m Pans 
I remember the case of an arms deserter named Abel 
Nearly £20000 was n\ol\ed in tins, instance- Afcel 
had already been condemned three ’times for varxoos 
ofh-nces but on this occasion he had obtained huge quan- 
tities of good, bv faLc pretences Abel acquired a whole- 
sale warehouse in the rue de Paradu— useful name — 
and al-o acquired the services of a jourg marquis named 
de Bougy This man was only twenty -two Immense 
quantities of goods came to the warehouse and they 
soon went out again, sold at absurdly fow prices The 
police had practically no evidence to go upon but they 
were convinced that the marquis was a dupe and they 
were correct When MxJ was arrested, there were only 
£6 in the safe 

Prom the middle of 1920 until June 192I, there were 
nightly raids by the pokee These were * roundups 
earned out on a gigantic scale Every night a different 
quarter was cho*en and every room in every hotel ard 
lodging house was visited One night nearlv eight hundred 
rooms were entered by the police who on this occasion 
made over one thousand arrests But not all of them 
were maintained The men and women were taken to 
various police stations, and a certain percentage 0! them 
stay cd there The rest were allowed to return to resume 
their interrupted sleep 

But imagine the feelings of a man whose room was 
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maded by the police Re is made to get up and die«s 
and go to the police station There he has to wait bis 
turn to be cross examined Then be is allowed to go 
home The next morning he «ays to lunwclf 1 have 
had enough of this quarter I don t Uk? it 1 11 go and 
take a room in the rue lintel And the next night 
the rue lintel is visited by the police and the mans 
sleep is again interrupted But one supposes it is all 
for the good of the community at large 
The Pans police complained that their work of exter 
mmating the Apaches and other undesirable characters 
was hampered by the hospitals which form an ideal refuge 
for all classes of criminals Although the police might 
round up in one night a thousand thieves roughs 
escaped convicts and suspicious foreigners they were 
perfectly sure th it as man) more were to be found com 
fortably ensconced in hosjital wards where they had 
gone to hide when finding that the police search for them 
was becoming uncomfortably warm 
The directors and staff of the Paris hospitals are very 
jealous of their privileges If a person comes to them 
for treatment for 4 bullet wound they say it is no duty 
of theirs to find out if he got it m an affray with the 
police or with some companions They go furth«r and 
refuse to allow the police to make any inquiries within 
the walls of the hospitals This attitude of theirs which 
makes almc a sanctuarv of the hospital was carried 
to such an extent that in 1914 the police were not allowed 
to search them for deserters Germans and spies 
It will be readily understood that the Paris detectives 
life like Gilbert s policeman is not always a happy one 
To return for one moment to the question of foreigners 
and crime I believe that for the foreign criminal Paris 
has become a Mecca If an Albanian wants to c hoot 
a man whom he considers is a menace to his country 
he romes to Pans to do it When a couple of Greek 
officers hire themselves out for assassins work they 
buy tickets for Pans Bolsheviks revel in the Under 
world of Pans indeed many first found faith there 
There are many people in the Latin Quarter to-day who 
remember Trotsky spending his afternoons and evenings 
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m the C*M de Dome seeling Hm whom be might borrow 
a five bare piece. \Vbea a particular!} atrocious murder 
is cxmmitted hi Pan? you ruv be sure to find one or 
note Algerians frr plica* rd. As I base explained etc 
where in tha bool, the Ga> City is made gaver bv the 
Ttesecce within its walls of numerous English and American 
‘ confidence men The ictemitw&al thieves never 
ferget to pay Part* a visit, and as tor the hotel tLeves 
" rats " they are callM m French, there is no at> w th<* 
world in tvh ch the} would rather operate than in the 
Trench capital 

So great was the danger to the public sa/etj that the 
authorities decided to create a special brigade of police 
to watch out for the fo'eigrcrs. Theirs the d_t> to inspect 
hotel and lodgu-g house liats of arrivals enquire into 
the antecedents of foreigners and when necessary, to 
obtain personal details, which are compared with rtco'cb 
at the iVefecture in order to discover whether there are 
an> oM acquaintances camcalaged with new names. 
Thev nod oho beep track of the women who arecn 
the police lists, and also tn and stamp out the tr^c pests 
who live on these women * But these measures have tret 
with severe criticism from authorities who Inhere the} 
axe rot aufFaently stringent 
It is stated and with much truth, that roanj fc'e P 5 *” 
despite the passport regulations are able to cross t~e 
Trench frontiers It is obvious!} impossible to bar tne 
frontier*, because Frarce wuhes to continue to snow 
hospitality to those who have dore nothing to abuse 
its laws There must, however, 1* a wa> to bar ertr> 
to Trance of evil doers of fore qn nationality Jt was 
therefore decided to introduce a law winch would a“ora 
protection without touching the susceptibiLties of tee 
foreigner 

The law was drafted, but up to the time of wntmg 
has never come into force If it does, and I believe it 
will it may very likely affect the livelihood of many 
Englishmen who "have settled down m Trance The new 
law gives the Government power to prohibit a foreigner 
Jiving In certain zones, either because the} are near a 
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frontier or because the region itself already suffers from 
the presence of loo many foreigners 
The foreigner without special authorisation will not 
be allotted to exercise the profession of hotel keeper 
or keep a caffi he cannot be m any way connected with 
the French Customs neither can he be a commission 
agent or run an inquiry office or hold 3D} position in 
a chemical factory making material which interests the 
national defence and he cannot exploit a quarry 
Anybody whether he be an hotel or lodging house 
keeper or just a personal friend who aids a foreigner 
to evide the law will be subject to severe punishment 
Identity cards once the law comes into force v ill only 
be granted to foreigners after a request for a card has 
been closely examined by the authorities and if at any 
time and for any reason the card is withdrawn the foreigner 
will have to leave the country within twenty four hours 
Before I lca\e the subject of crime I must recount the 
story of the AbW Consigho an Italian priest who was 
accused of being concerned with some laymen in stealing 
motor cars— a very popular form of crime in Paris The 
Abbd was sentenced to imprisonment but he appealed 
and got off 

The priest was most voluble when I saw and heard bun 
m court on the first ocoasion He was entirely innocent 
he declared It was only appearances which were against 
him If he happened to be in a garage in which one 
of the stolen cars was found that was pure chance If 
a number of the other prisoners implicated in the affair 
were found in his rooms after the theft why tint was 
simply because he was a land hearted priest who had 
invited these poor rough fellows to take a glass of fine 
white wmc of which he wws very proud 
The Abb£ with his ruddy face and harsh mouth certainly 
cut a strange figure for a pnest There was nothing 
meek or apologetic about him but aho it must be said, 
nothing hypocritical either for when at the end of a 
day s hearing a woman came up to him hearing a child 
in her arms he publicly embraced both of them making 
no secret of the fact that the child ras his 
Dc Maupassant would have made a fine tale out of him 
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— AND PUM5HJIEVT 

I hate seen one hull fght. I ha\e seen ore nun guillO' 
fined. I rever wish to see either another bull fight or 
another guiffoumrg 

Ihe Loll fgbt 1 saw years after I caught sight of a 
nans bead dropping into the box of sawdust one 
tam> morning on the Boulevard Arago but before 
I had been an hour in the Plata dc Toros at Madrid, 
memories years old came surging bach into ny head. 
The etaterrent of the Spaniards, sitting in the blazing 
sun at the s cht ard smell ol blood was the same excite- 
ment of the french that rain) morning in Paris Latins 
all. 

One must hark back to the public hangings in London 
to find something approaching the horror of cutting off 
a man s bead in view of anvore wfco likes to get up earl) 
enough m the morning I belies c that in the bad old 
days wlen there wwe pubLc executions at Isewgite 
hawkers sold songs made up about the man who h3d 
just met his fate on the scaffold Similar songs, doleful 
dirges were chanted in the famous Black Kitchen bclov ed 
of Arthur Pendennts They took their pleasures sadly 
indeed m those days 

Many writers have described bull fights, hat I ha\e 
rever read an) stof) or article which adequately portrays 
all the horrors of it The pageantry is forgotten when 
the ill looking horses are hombly gorged by’ the bulls 
horns and e\ en the undoubted skiff of the toreador and 
the courage of the matadors pale before the brutality 
of thu so-called sport It u strange ard passing strange 
that any country which can boast of its civilisation should 
tolerate the horrors of bull fighting But if every country 
has the music it desm es so does ever) land have sports 
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most sotted to its people But I have wandered far 
from the rainy morning on the Boulevard Arago 

I had come to Pans (I think it was for the first time) 
with two hunch from London It was holiday time, 
either Easter or Whitsun e had been sceine the sights— 
all of them In the daytime we visited the Invalidcs 
and Notre Dame and all the other show places of the 
Trench capital In the evening we went to the theatres 
and music hall. We never saw a newspaper of the 
countrv and theretore did not know what was happ<mng 
Wfe were just in Paris for amusement — and I was very 
yourg 

One night we had been I remember to the Moulin 
Rouge — now no irore — and afoerwards made a round 
of the night rest mr ants We returned to the boulevards 
and were sitting m the C2.U tmcricain gossiping The 
night was well advunc* d \t the cafe v\e met some 
people who spoke Engh.li I had not been pay mg much 
attention to the conversation but occasionally heard 
the word guillotine mentioned It occurred again 
and again I listened and heard them speaking about 
a man who'e name I tegnt to say I do not remember 
but it appeared he was famous or perhaps notorious 
would be a better word The man who was to die at 
dawn had murdered an old woman for her mone\ and 
jewclkrj The WOim who was m love rdh the young 
man who was reputed to be han&soire often used to 
invite him to her house and used to put on all her diamonds 
and pearls to dazzle the young lover who was wondering 
how he could best become the owner of the jewellery, 
which would decorate the body of a young person of 
whom he was fund It was not a savoury story, and 
it was not a new stop, Many voung men both before 
and since have met their death for murders committed 
m very similar circumstances 
The talk went on about pufllotmmg and I heard told 
the selfsame stones which Arnold Bwnet recalls 10 
the * Old \V ives Tale ” The story of the man who, 
walking to the guillotine behind the priest who was trying 
to keep the sight of it away from the condemned man. 
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Dawn had now broken as we gazed with some fascina- 
tion at the strange scene I thought 0! all the hundreds 
of people asleep m their beds not a hundred yards from 
where vre were standing m the cold dawn whue a fellow 
creature was being prepared to meet his Creator Quite 
a crowd had gathered They talked i olubly m whispers, 
and showed no restwcncss when mounted policemen 
appeared and steadily pushed them back from the foot 
of the guillotine More police came on the scene and 
established a barrier around the fatal scaffolding pre- 
\ rating people from approaching too near 
*VY widows were thrown up and heads appeared In 
the semi light of this spnrg morning one could see figures 
moving about around the chimney pots The stage was 
now set 

There appeared coming from the pruon a \an drawn 
by two horses It stopped a little way behind the guillo- 
tine The executioner went towards the \ an and present!) 
returned In what appeared to be a lifetime, but which 
our watches, told is was not m«.re than a few seconds 
th? appear ad Jte trss bvsxd not blcad- 

folded Ilf wore a shirt wide open at the hcck aud a 
pair of trousers The rain was still falling n a druzle 
In front of the prisoner and walking backwards was 
a pnest who held a cross upliJted m the air, and who 
seemed to bo saying a prayer In an incredibly short 
tune the little procession reached the guillotine and the 
pnest hissed the doomed man on both cheeks, then Idling 
him to tire* executioner 

The executioner stood on the p.isoners right, and 
on the left was an assistant They held the man betw cen 
them and tied hun down to the little rolling platform 
head foremost The platform wa» pushed towards the 
guillotine, and at the same instant it touched the two 
scaffold poles the < \ecuUoner released the cord which 
caused the gigantic knife to drop with a sic! enmg thud 
and the head fell into the box of sawdust ' 

t J* 1 ”! Wcte of honor from the crowd and 

I had the sensation of both mental and physical sickle** 
In a few moments the sawdust box was being earned 
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slitrated * Stand out of the way there, J\e paid to 
set this show, haven't I ? " 

And then there was mentioned the slot} vhidi » 
supposed to be true trad which mo D t Llcly k, about C<n. 
Pearl, the EngLdi courtesan in Part., who managed 
to wheedle her way to pemus“ion to spend part of the 
Right before the execution with the criminal m las cell 
After a lot mere of this talk {strange talk enough among 
young Englishmen n Paris on hoLday) somebody suggested 
ye might go and see the execution which was to take 

P lace in a couple of hours' tune The suggestion sry 
am rather ashamed to <a>, recared with approbation 
and going down into the street we haded two horse-drnen 
cabs and dror e a\ra\ under the leadership of a man who 
said he knew all about it A shght drurle was falling 
and are were all sl«p> and tued and dored more than 
once as the horses steadily doppod-dopped orrr the 
cobblestones along the Coura dc la Eerne en route to 
the Boulevard \rago There iras the fast drub of dawn 
in the sky when we dismissed our cabs and waited 
The red painted scafialdirg of the guillotine bad been 
brougl t from its resting place and put into position 
There is on’i ore guillotue in Trance and the fcu 
de justice os it is called traiehs all os er the country, 
going Iron town to town wherever an execution is to be 
earned out 11 Dablor the executioner is known in 
criminal circles as M dc Pans He appeared on 
the scene wearing a top hat and white glove. 

Workmen m Hue Houses were putting the finding 
touches to the ghasih scaffolding, ard the executioner 
bustled about giving instructions to e\ trvone ard testing 
every screw and nut of the death-dealing machine Who* 
the co-tli which vert. to hold the knt'e had been tested 
we saw the men lift a big piece ol steel which had a senu 
circular piece cut out of the middle and fuc the cords 
to it * M de Part. 1 With bis own hard, hooted it to 
the (op of the frame then released it and it feu with 
a sickening thud , . 

Then came the greasing ard trying-ont of the 
wh’eh arc fixed to a trolley like arrargeirent which nuts 
the condemned man's body ((ward the deadly km: 
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Dawn had now broken as we gazed ™th some fascma- 
turn at the strange scene I thought of all the hundreds 
of people asleep m their beds not a hundred yards from 
where we were standing in the cold dawn while a wJmw 
creature was being prepared to meet his Creator vi^tc 
a crowd had gathered They talked volubly in whispers, 
and showed no restiveness when mounted policemen 
appeared and steadily pushed them bach from the loot 
ol the guillotine More police came on the scene and 
established a barrier around the fatal scaffolding, pre* 
uming people from approaching too near 
Windows were thrown up and heads appeared In 
the yam. hght ot this spring morning one could see figures 
moving about around the chimney pots The stage " as 
now set 

There appeared coming from the pm on a van drawn 
by two horses It stopped a little way behind the guillo- 
tine The executioner went towards the v an and presently 
returned In what appeared to be a lifetime, but which 
our watches told us was not more than a few seconds, 
the prisoner appeared lie was bound but not blind- 
folded He wore a shirt wide open at the neck and a 
piir of trousers The ram was still falling in a drizzle 

In front of the prisoner and walking backwards was 
a pnest who held a cross uplifted m the air, and who 
seemed to be say mg \ prayer In an incredibly short 
tune the little procession reached the guillotine and the 
pnest kissed the doomed man on both cheeks, then leaving 
him to the executioner 

Hie executioner stood on the prisoner’s nght, and 
on the left was an assistant They held the man between 
them and tied him down to tbe little rolling platform 
head foremost The platform was pushed towards the 
ao ^ at same w^tant it touched the two 
scaffold poles, the executioner released the cord which 
caused the gigantic knife to drop with a sickening thud, 
and the head fell into the box of sawdust 
t " cre ranrmurs of horror from the crowd and 
l had the sensation ot Wh meWtal and physical sickne.i 
in a few moments the sawdust box was being earned 



